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IN THE WOODS. 


BY PRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





Here amid the moss grown rocks 
Earth a crystal] door unlocks, 
Setting free the nectar cool 
Sparkling in this sylvan pool. 


Bubble, bubble, all day long 
Sounds the water's silvery song; 
Trill of bird and wind’s soft note 
Eeho in its liquid throat. 


Fount of music! Hearit play, 
As it were a wood-nymph gay 

Footing it on twinkling feet,— 
Singing all the forest sweet. 


Dear companionship is hers,— 
All the feathered choristers, 
Lisping leaves upon the trees, 
And the honey-hunting bees. 


All their voices echoing, 
Bubble, bubble, goes the spring. 
‘“‘Drink,’’ it bids each weary guest, 
‘‘This is music, wine and rest!”’ 
—Traveller’s Record. 
——___+@r— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Convention of delegates 
from all the Republican Clubs in the 
country, held this week in Louisville, 
Ky., adopted the following plank in its 
platform, by a vote of 350 to 120: 


We recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the Republican Clubs of the United States, as 
a matter of education, the question of granting 
to the women of the State and Nation the right 
to vote at all elections on the same terms and 
conditions as male citizens. 





+2 — 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was celebrated by one of the finest 
Festivals in all the long series. 
— +o 
The Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives has passed to its second reading, by 
a vote of 64 to 61, an amendment grant- 
ing full suffrage to women. 


or 





A petition has been presented to the 
British House of Commons, signed by 634 
members of County Councils in England, 
asking that women, who have already 
used advantageously to the public interest 
the right of suffrage in the election of 
County Councillors, may be granted the 
Parliamentary franchise also. 

— —~~+~@r ——— 

The great event of next week will be 
the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women. Although these Congresses are 
under the management of the World’s 
Fair Directory, they will not be held 
within the Fair Grounds, but in the Art 
Institute (or Memorial Art Palace), 
erected especially for this purpose, near 
the centre of the city, and close to the 
principal hotels. This building is situated 
in Lake Front Park near Adams Street. 
In Hall No. 1 of the Art Institute will be 
found the offices of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary ; in Hall No. 5, at the right of 
the main entrance hall, will be found the 
Offices of the Woman’s Branch of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary. In Hall No. 
2, also on the main floor of the building, 
the committee of arrangements for a 


Women will have a Bureau of Informa- 
tion open May 13 to 22. A depart- 
ment of this Bureau will be a post-office. 
Persons attending the Congress may have 
mail addressed in care of the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women, Chi- 
cago. The Chairman of the Committee, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, will be 
at the Palmer House from now till the 
close of the Congress. 


ee 





The college girls are acquitting them- 
selves brilliantly in Canada as well as in 
the United States. At McGill College in 
Montreal, which is co-educational,although 
only eleven wcmen are taking the degree 
of B. A. out of a graduating class of 
thirty-nine, yet out of eleven graduating 
with honors six are women, and out of 
five medallists three are women. The 
Boston Herald points out that thus ‘‘in 
taking honors, the women have, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, done three times 
as well as the men.” 


——$$_—$__— ~@p——_—_— 


Nothing could be finer than the quiet 
dignity with whieh Mrs. Potter Palmer 
met and stilled the ripple of dissatisfac- 
tion that for a brief moment stirred the 
Board of Lady Managers over the ques- 
tion of the reception and the committee 
of ceremonies. The ready response of the 
Board to Mrs. Palmer’s appeal was equally 
fine, and greatly to its credit. Women 
who have shown themselves capable of 
dealing with the vast interests of the 
Columbian Fair mst be incapable of keep- 
ing up for any length of time a petty mis- 
understanding over merely personal mat- 
ters. 

_ +o — 

The old Liberty Bell was greeted with 
cheers all along the way on ‘ts route to 
Chicago. When it arrived, the great crowd 
cheered itself hoarse. As we read this 
account we wondered whether the men 
who cheered for the deeds for which this 
old bell rang would themselves uphold 
the claims of justice for women, who are 
disfranchised just as the colonists were, 
and do it so nobly that for centuries 
the world will give them glad welcome? 
We hope so. 


or 

The New York Sun-devotes an editorial 
of nearly a column to the effort to prove 
that there is no need of publications de- 
voted exclusively to women’s interests. 
The Sun says: 

It might be assumed that in one field 
there is opportunity for a paper ‘‘devoted 
exclusively to the interests of women.” 
It is the field of agitation for woman suf- 
frage, a political innovation in which it is 
manifestly necessary to excite the in- 
terest of women if the revolution is to be 
accomplished. . . . But the very condi- 
tion of feminine sentiment which should 
furnish such a paper with its mission would 
render the mission useless. It would have 
no interest for them. 

The Sun seems not to be aware that 
there are already in this country six 
papers devoted to woman suffrage, three 
weeklies and three monthlies. ‘Ihe oldest 
of these has been in existence for nearly 
twenty-five years, and is as vigorous to- 
day as when it started. This looks as if 
a good many women took some interest 
in suffrage. The Sun prides itself on hav- 
ing the latest news, but on the woman 
question its information evidently is not 
up to date. Only a little while ago the 
Sun said women were now as free as men 
to study medicine, yet the medical pro- 
fession was still practically monopolized 
by men—and this when statistics show 
that there are 1,626 women physicians 
now practising in the United States. 


——__ —~or—_—_——_—. 


Among the contents of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for this week are an extended 
report of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Festival, celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Association; the 
full text of Mrs. Potter Palmer’s address 
at the opening of the Woman’s Building 
at Chicago; an article by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond on Co-education at Swarth- 
more: a report of progress in Arkansas, 
by Mrs. Clara A. McDiarmid; an account 
of the election at Fort Scott, Kan., by 
Genevieve Lel Hawley; a letter by a Ten- 
nessee lady, ‘‘How Poor Southern Girls 
are Educated ;” Franchise Notes, Women 
in the Churches, aud a true story contrib- 
uted by Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, describ- 
| ing a unique method by which a farmer’s 
| wife was cured of nervous prostration 
' without medicine and at small expense. 





World’s Congress of Representative | NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


About nine hundred persons sat down 
to the supper tables in Music Hall at the 
Festival that opened the twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the New England Woman 
' Suffrage Association, on May 9. The great 
hall was draped with flags and bunting, 
and the platform tastefully decorated with 
palms and flowers. The Marion Osgood 
Orchestra, composed of white - robed 
young women, was a picturesque group 
in the gallery at the rear, and discoursed 
sweet music. ‘‘Music is international,” 
said Miss Frederiksen, the Danish dele- 
gate to Chicago, who found the airs 
familiar. The Boston Herald said: 

Glancing over the t sea of faces, 
one could not fail to impressed with 
the strength of ehafacter that looked out 
from each one’s eyes, and the seeming 
determination of purpose that has brought 
the suffrage cause to its present develop- 
ment. 

Among the ushers were John Edward 
May, Joseph 8S. Nowell, Allen and James 
Nowell, Frank W. Garrison, William L. 
Garrison, Jr., Oswald G. Villard, Morti- 
mer Jenkins, James Carret, and Mr. 
Woodbury. 

Senator Hoar presided most felicitously ; 
all the speakers spoke well, and nearly all 
of them could be heard ; all won applause, 
and several were received with prolonged 
cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs. 
Everybody seemed happy, and the univer- 
sal verdict was that this was one of the 
best in a long series of delightful Festi- 
vals. 

After dinner, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
called the meeting toorder. She referred 
to the fact that this evening was about the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the society, 
and casting aglance over the great hall with 
its compact mass of heads, she added, 
humorously, ‘It is a dying Association, 
you see, and a cause galloping toward 
the tomb at a terrible rate. (Laughter.) 
We are especially favored to-night by the 
presence of one of our most honored and 
honorable men, who is to preside over the 
Festival. I have the great pleasure of 
introducing Hon. Geo. F. Hoar.” 

Senator Hoar was received with ap- 
plause and waving handkerchiefs. He 
said : 


It was said by a famous English judge 
that he had no doubt Daniel was greatly 
supported in the lions’ den by the confi- 
dence that when the after-dinner speaking 
came on, nothing would be expected of 
him. If there are any trembling lions 
about this table, they may take additional 
comfort from the assurance that, if I have 
any authority, at least a full half of the 
burden of this evening will be imposed 
upon the lionesses. 

There are but two conceptions of human 
government of which it can be said—what 
can be said of no other—that each rests 
upon a theory logically consistent with 
itself. One is that the power of govern- 
ment in a State belongs to him who can 
get it and who can keep it. I suppose 
that every autocracy, from the despotic 
chief of the most barbarous tribe, from 
the Emperor of China or the Emperor of 
Russia, to the latest American State 
which includes the word ‘‘male”’ in its 
description of the persons entitled to 
vote, thinks that upon its power depends 
the public welfare, and that the person or 
persons who wield political power in their 
community are alone fit for it, and that 
no other person whatever can be admitted 
to share it without —_— injury. Every 
advance of mankind towards self-govern- 
ment in the past has been extorted from 
the ruling power by force or by fear. 

The cause of woman suffrage rests upon 
another theory. It relies for its ultimate 
success upon the reason and the sense of 
justice of the whole community, and not 
upon its fear. And it holds that the only 
true government of the State is self-gov- 
ernment, and that in that self-government 
every citizen of full age and of sound 
mind has a natural right to share as a 
birth-right. We hold that, so far as we 
can discover the design of the Creator of 
mankind, we were all of us placed upon 
this earth that we might learn the lesson 
of self-government; that the human soul 
might be developed, purified, fitted for 
another and higher existence by teaching 
it obedience to the moral law. The sub- 
limest thing in the universe, except its 
Creator, is a human will governing itself 
in obedience to a law higher than its own 
desire. The sublimest manifestation of 
this self-control is when a self-governin 
State regulates its conduct by the mora 
law. 

Cowards may shrink from it; men who 
love their ease may affect to despise it; 
but there is no higher or more noble em- 
ployment of the human faculties than to 
share in the government of the State. 
‘The function is higher and more noble as 
the State in which it is exercised reaches 
more nearly to absolute self-government. 
‘To that noble function we invite, summon 
and welcome the womanhood of America. 

Every nation or State has a human qual- 
| ity. It is made up of the best qualities of 
| the men and women who compose it and 





who govern it. We love it with an indi- 

idual love. We impute to it 
justice, affection, ambition, self-control. 
‘The Spartan, the Athenian, the Roman, 
the Swiss, the English, the American 
temper is as real, as distinct, as well under- 
stood as that of any hero in history. We 
believe that there ought to go to make up 
the quality and temper of our Republic— 
great as it is, still in the forming period 
of infancy—those traits and elements 
which the womanhood of America can 
furnish. 

But I must not forget that my function is 
only that of a master of ceremonies, and 
that I do not belong to the procession 
itself. I have the pleasure of introducin 
to you a person who has given gectonad 
= to the principles upon which a State 
should be founded and uld be adminis- 
tered ; a person known widely throughout 
the Commonwealth and the country, and 
whose large influence has always been 
exerted on the side of righteousness, and 
justice, and wisdom. And I should like to 
challenge any opponent of woman su 
to give me, if he can, a good reason why 
Lucy Stone should not vote. 


Mrs. Stone was received with prolonged 
applause, the audience rising and givin 

e Chautauqua salute. She spoke wi 
satisfaction of the recent large vote by 
Kansas women: ‘‘Some of them voted 
the Republican ticket, some the Demo- 
cratic, and some the. Populist, but they 
all voted; and the wicked N. Y. Sun, 
which had always turned a cold shoulder 
and a cloudy face to woman suffrage, now 
said woman su: e was nearer n we 
had thought; and the Boston Herald and 
other papers that had been opposed said 
the same. Women in twenty-one States 
are voting for school committee, and have 
found no ‘filthy pool’ such as they were 
led to expect. In Massachusetts it is not 
always easy for women to register, but 
once registeied they never find it difficult 
to vote. During the past year woman 
suffrage measures have been before the 
Legislatures of nearly all the Northern 
and several of the Southern States. New 
York has made mothers equal guardians 
of their children with the father. From 
England and from all directions come 
echoes that show a growing public senti- 
ment. When woman is finally discovered, 
after 400 years, all these things will be 
recorded, and will be matter of history. 
When we have suffrage amendments pend- 
ing in three States, the Wyomin ouse 
of Representative testifying to the good 
effects of equal rights, editors, clergymen 
| and lawyers — to the support of the 
| movement in growing numbers, and, best 
| of all, women coming to take their own 
| part—on this 25th anniversary, if we are 
not yet voters, we still have much upon 
which to congratulate ourselves. 


SENATOR HOAR. We have in Massachu- 
setts an institution almost as old as the 
Commonwealth—as old as Harvard Col- 
lege, as the hanging of the witches, as the 
sublime repentance of Judge Sewall; an 
institution which all these years has kept 
its light burning and shining on the path 
of the people of Massachusetts. I suspect 
the first minister of the Old South Church 
would be surprised if he were to hear one 
of the sermons of his successor ; but there 
has not been a time for 200 years when 
what was preached from the pulpit of 
the Old South was not followed by the 

eople of Massachusetts. HenceI regard 
t as one of the brightest signs of pro- 
gress that Dr. Gordon of the New Old 
South Church is here, and will address 
you. 


Dr. GEORGE A. GORDON. Ladies and 
gentlemen: ShallI not say, prospectively, 
fellow citizens?—I have signed every suf- 
frage petition that has been sent me, for 
| years; and I am gladtoexpress my hearty 
and conscientious sympathy with themove- 
ment you advocate. Irrelevant questions 
have sometimes been bound up with this 
of suffrage, such as the equality of the 
sexes. My opinion upon that question is 
| the same as Henry Ward Beecher’s. He 
held that man is superior to woman as 
man, and woman is immeasurably supe- 
rior toman as woman, and that the two 
| together are more than a match for either 
| of them takenseparately. He who makes 
| the songs of a nation ultimately makes its 
|laws. Scott had a hand in framing the 
| laws of Scotland. Burns,the glorious poet, 
| never helped to make a law, so far as | 
| know, yet he has contributed more to the 
| freedom, the dignity, and the extension of 
| the political rights of hiscountrymen than 
| any statesman; and when the House of 
Commons gives a large majority for Home 
Rule, it is due not more to Gladstone than 
to Burns. Woman, although without a 
vote, has sent into the political world a 
holy spirit which has eliminated many 
barbarisms. Woman as mother, wife and 
lover has infused into the race a spirit of 
progress and of promise. Let this Asso- 
ciation not lose heart. The indirect influ- 
ence of women has been great in the past; 
it may still be indirect for some years; 
but this movement is on the winning side. 
Woman suffrage is sure to succeed; not 
merely because it is reasonable; not 
merely because there is absolutely no ~~ 
ment against it; not merely because the 
obstacle is purely dogged, obstinate, irra- 
tional prejudice; but use it belongs 
to the — movement of our age. 
Woman is becoming more and more prom- 
inent in literature; more and more potent, 
and potent for good, in the ecclesiastical 
world. She is coming to the front in edu- 
cation, and in the civil service. Women 


! «(Continued on Fourth Page.) 

















CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary O. Miner, of Hiawatha, is 
secretary of the Kansas State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

Dr. Lizzie GRAY GuTHURZ, of St. 
Louis, was recently elected first vice- 
president of the Missouri Institute of 
Homeopathy. 

Mrs. ELLEN S. Mussry, widow of the 
late General R. D. Mussey, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar of the District of Co. 
lumbia by the justices of the District 
Supreme Court. 

Miss IsaBEL HOWLAND recommends 
to visitors to Chicago the boarding house 
of her friend, Miss P. I. Fort, at 6500 
Lexington Avenue. Terms: One room, 75 
cents per day, two people allowed. 


Mrs. SupDOR, a successful florist of 
Toledo, O., is a German women, who was 
left a widow many years ago, and who 
from a small beginning has built up a 
large business. A recent chrysanthemum 
show given by her included 114 varieties. 

Mrs. IsABELLA Brirp BISHOP, the well- 
known traveller and writer of books of 
travel, is the first woman to deliver an 
address before the British House of Com- 
mons. She was summoned there to tell 
what she had seen of the Christians in 
Turkish Koordistan. 

Miss Erric HENDERSON, a bright young 
lawyer, was the only woman at the fare- 
well banquet given by the Bar of Bloom- 
ington, Ills., in honor of James S. Ewing, 
Minister to Belgium. ‘Thus, little by 
little,” remarks the Indianapolis Journal, 
“does woman forge her way to the 
front.” 

Miss MARGARET WINDEYER has been 
appointed by the government of New South 
Wales as a commissioner to the World’s 
Fair. She is the daughter of Sir William 
Windeyer, the senior Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales, and 
will represent the colony of which her 
father is so distinguished a citizen. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET has been re- 
elected president of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association by a majority of 
sixty-nine. There had been a strong dif- 
ference of opinion on the matter, Lady 
Henry being regarded by the conserva- 
tive element as too radical on some sub- 
jects, especially on woman suffrage. Her 
re-election is a triumph for the progres- 
sive party. The defeated minority with- 
drew from the meeting. 


Miss Maria C. MOULTON, who for forty 
years has been the matron of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind in this city, has 
been given leave of absence, with relief 
from all care and responsibility, and 
with her own room still open to 
her in South Boston whenever she will 
occupy it. Mr. Anagnos, in the last 
annual report of the Institution, pays a 
warm tribute to Miss Moulton, whom he 
terms ‘‘a born leader and an ideal matron,” 
and whose appointment in 1853 inaugu- 
rated a new epoch in the domestic man- 
agement. Dr. Samuel G. Howe often 
spoke of her as ‘‘Saint Moulton,” 

MATILDA B. MCBRIDE, now of Des 
Moines, Ia., writes : ‘‘I have lived in Kansas 
for the past four years, and have seen the 
result of equal suffrage in the elections of 
our city( Winfield)and know of it in others. 
My observation is that women vote more 
independently of others’ opinions than 
men do. The character of the candidate 
has more to do with a woman’s vote than 
party policy or platforms. Women have 
had a natural timidity about registering and 
voting; but they are fast overcoming this 
timidity, though losing nothing of their 
native modesty or womanly nature; and 
nowhere are women treated with more 
respect by the men, nowhere is more chiv- 
alrous attention paid them than in Kansas.” 


Miss NELLIE 8S. BAKEMAN, of Chelsea, 
Mass., who graduated last year from 
Colby University, has been appointed to 
secure funds for a new dormitory for the 
young women at that institution. Sixty 
thousand dollars are needed. Miss Bake- 
man, in an appeal through the Watchman, 
calls attention to the fact that ‘‘both our 
New England Baptist colleges, Brown 
and Colby, fully abreast of these progres- 
sive times, are offering their courses to 
the women of New England as well as to 
their brothers,” thereby enabling them 
to secure a liberal education at consider- 
ably less expense than at any of the 
women’s colleges. Colby admitted the 
first woman student in 1871; in 1893, of 
the 206 students 65 are women. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Cynthia 8S. Burnett, of Tryon, 
N. C., writes: ‘Aided by a good brother, 
I secured the endorsement of the District 
Conference of the Congregational Church 
for suffrage for women on temperance 
and educational measures, with but one 
dissenting vote; and that minister is open 
to conviction. At this same Conference, 
a good sister, a deacon in the church, 
passed the wine at communion. It seemed 
very strange, but it surely is proper, asa 
large part of the members are women.” 

Mrs. Felton, of Georgia, writes to the 
Atlanta Constitution: ‘‘There has been a 
quiet revolution progressing for a decade, 
and Southern women have become the 
most active agents in missionary work of 
the several religious denominations. 
There is still nominal adherence to tradi- 
tion and sentiment in the matter of 
woman’s appearance in the churches, but 
the strongest advocate in Georgia of re- 
striction on this line received a Waterloo 
defeat in his own church a few days ago, 
proving that ‘the world do move.’ 

‘The Southern Baptist Convention met 
in Atlanta, with about three thousand dele- 
gates and visiting laymen and sisters. The 
women came from far and near to conduct 
their own missionary meeting, count up 
the money they had raised, and make a 
report of theirannual work. In deference 
to the fogy notions of their principal 
Atlanta preacher, they met in the church 
of another denomination than the Baptist, 
and forbade the entrance of a single Bap- 
tist preacher or any other male represent- 
ative. Sparing the antiquated theologian 
the hearing of their numerous speaking 
attempts, he wisely shut his eyes and ears 
and kept ‘silence,’ as his own role in the 
perplexing situation. Having thundered 
‘Silence’ from his own pulpit repeatedly, 
there is a pathetic significance in his pres- 
ent collapsed condition. He finds he has 
wasted breath and strength in ‘boo-ing? 
at a smal! calf, only to find the full grown 
herd trampling him under their feet, in 
their zeal and haste to do what their sev- 
eral churches had bidden them to do, and 
which he had peremptorily forbidden.” 

The ultra conservative minister referred 
to is Dr. Hawthorne, whose denunciations 
of public speaking by women have called 
out a good deal of comment. 


The Massachusetts Episcopal conven- 


tion last week voted by a good majority 
to let women in small parish organizations 
be present and vote in the ordering of 
parish affairs. The Boston Herald says: 

If they had claimed the right to be 
elected as delegates to the Episcopal con- 
vention, the resolution would have been 
defeated; but when they claimed only to 
assist in the direction of parish affairs, 
where their interest and service are often 
more helpful and useful than that of men, 
they seem to have a right to take a part 
in the proceedings and to help to direct 
the work in parishes and missions. 

Women are as much interested in the 
large gatherings of the church asin small 
ones, and it is only a question of time 
when they will be admitted upon an equal 
footing everywhere. The present conces- 
sion is an entering wedge. It will not 
stop there. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts is raising a 
$10,000 fund to assist women students at 
Tufts College. It will be lent, not given, 
and re-lent, and will be all the time help- 
ing college girls to help themselves. 

The Boston Presbytery recently voted 
in the affirmative in response to an inquiry 
from the General Assembly as to whether 
women should be allowed the functions of 
a deacon. 

A new Free Baptist church is to be 
built at Conklin, Mich., and Rev. Miss 
Bassett, of the church at Lisbon, has been 
called to the-pastorate. Miss Bassett has 
been appointed to represent the Free Bap- 
tist church at the Woman’s Congress of 
the World’s Fair. 

Miss Thoburn, of India, in the Heathen 
Woman’s Friend states that at the decen- 
nial conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held a short time ago in Bombay, 
only three women were present who had 
been present at the first Conference in 
1872, viz., Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Johnson and 
herself. The change in sentiment is marked 
by the fact that in 1872 only two papers 
were presented by women, and no one 
thought of the authors’ reading them, 
much less of women speaking before the 
Conference. Now the women were given 
a place on the programme, and full liberty 
in discussion. Miss Thoburn further says 
that at the Conference the subject of 
zenana baptisms was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the fact was brought out that 
the Bishop of Lahore (Church of England) 
had given women permission to baptize in 
cases of necessitv. 

The Rev. Augusta J. Chapin has re- 
moved from Oak Park to 3848 Lake Ave., 
Chicago. Miss Chapin is chairman of 
the General Committee of Women on Re- 
ligious Congresses, and will remain in the 





work connected with the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary. In the meantime she 
will preach on Sundays wherever oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Mrs. Fredricke Nielsen, a Norwegian 
lady who has spent many years preaching 
in Norway, Denmark and America, espe- 
cially in Minnesota, has been conducting 
a series of revival meetings at St. Paul’s 
Church, Stockholm. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Wishard, who since 
the organization of the Indiana Christian 
Endeavor Union has acted as its secretary, 
has been appointed secretary to the 
woman’s executive committee of the Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian church, 
Her headquarters will be at 53 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and she is to 
take charge of young people’s work. 
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PROGRESSIVE FORT SCOTT. 


Fort Scort, KAN., APRIL 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Many more women voted in Fort Scott 
this year than ever before, while the vote 
of men was unusually light for a year 
when the mayor is elected. The figures 
are: 


Women. Men. 
Registered . - 1,385 2,240 
Voted .. 1,215 1,922 


The suffragists made no o: ganized effort 
whatever “‘to get out the woman vote,” 
finding that the anxious politicians and 
the logic of events were doing it for them. 
Each year more and more of the Kansas 
remonstrants are converted by the mere 
force of custom, observing how many 
other women vote, or by the unconscious 
study of applied woman suffrage, as they 
see where their votes are needed, and 
how local issues affect themselves. 

Mrs. Emma R. Pulliam has just been 
appointed City Treasurer by our new 
Mayor, C. W. Goodlander, and confirmed 
by the Council. Mayor Goodlander is a 
Democrat, and the Council are mainly 
Republicans, so the two parties join in 
this appointment, which was made as a 
recognition of the women voters of the 
city, and is the first official recognition 
given to women by any mayor of Fort 
Scott. The position was entirely unso- 
licited by Mrs. Pulliam, while several 
men had been working for it. Mrs. Pul- 
liam is well and favorably known in this 
city, and will enter into office with many 
good wishes. 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 
Cor. Sec. Fort Scott E. S. 8S. 
— —-_--— ~@r—- sd 


FRANCHISE NOTES. 


The recent annual convention of the 
Georgia State W. C. T. U. at Macon had 
a lively discussion over the franchise 
question, resulting in thetemporary defeat 
of the progressive element that favors 
equal rights for women. The following 
resolution was strongly favored by the 
President, Mrs. Sibley, and received the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on Res- 
olutions : 

Whereas the W. C. T. U. of Georgia has been 
tried and condemned in certain ecclesiastical 
circles as being woman suffragists, and 

Whereas it is due to the dignity of this great 
organization, and to the people of Georgia, that 
its position be clearly defined, therefore 

Resolved, That the W. C. T. U. of Georgia 
declares its conviction that the National W. C. 
T. U. has been forced to its position on woman 
suffrage because of the political power of the 
saloon; that we see in the history of this ques- 
tion the clear leading of God, and reaffirm our 
allegiance to the National. 

An influential Georgia lady who was 
present writes: ‘‘A Methodist preacher 
asked to speak to the convention just 
before the reading of the resolutions, 
and turned the heads of the ‘sisteren’ so 
that they voted for the following substi- 
tute, offered by one of the Resolutions 
Committee who had a few hours before 
voted for the original : 

‘*Whereas the W. C. T. U. of Georgia has been 
accused of being woman suffragists, and 

‘*Whereas it is due to the dignity of this great 
body, and to the people of Georgia that its posi- 
tion be clearly defined; therefore 

‘Resolved, That the W. C. T. U. of Georgia 
declare it to be the duty of this convention to 
adopt only those principles espoused and plans 
devised by the National W. C. T. U. which are 
best suited to the needs of our Southern work; 
and, while we pledge our loyalty to the National, 
that we do not think woman’s suffrage to be 
conducive to the interests of our work.”’ 

Our Georgia correspondent continues: 
‘Mrs. M. L. Wells, of Tennessee, was 
present, and did all she could against the 
original resolution, and said the Tennessee 
W. ©. T. U. had been ruined by suffrage. 
I think that should be investigated, and, 
if not true, should be corrected. The last 
Conference of the Tennessee M. E. Church 
endorsed the Tennessee W. C. T. U. and 
all its works, and the Tennessee W. C. 
T. U. has had a franchise department for 
several years. The Georgia W. C. T. U. 
has not declared for suffrage, yet the 
North Georgia Conference refused to 
endorse them, and the brethren are fight- 
ing us right and left.” 

The Pacific Ensign, the organ of the 
California W.C.'‘T. U., printed 5,500 extra 
copies of its Franchise number, sold 
them all, and had orders for more copies 


city during the summer to carry on her than it could supply. The entire expense 








of the issue was covered by the sales. 
The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the California W. C. T. U.: 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our hearty 
thanks and highest approbation to those mem- 
bers of both houses of the Legislature who 
worked and voted for our bills, especially for 
school suffrage, and against the uniform license. 

The State Superintendent of Franchise 
for New York, Miss Vinnie R. Davis, 
keeps in frequent communication with 
her thirty county superintendents and 
with a number of local superintendents in 
counties where no county superintendent 
has yet been appointed. She is arranging 
for lectures by Mrs. Fessenden, and had 
the county superintendents make a 
special effort to secure as large a vote of 
women as possible for school commission- 
ers. This year is the first time that New 
York women have had an opportunity to 
vote at a general election, and wherever 
women have been led to investigate the 
subject they have learned to take an inter- 
est in suffrage. 

Mrs. Elizabeth T. Frye, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for Texas, gave an 
address recently to the school children at 
Granger, and has given a number of fran- 
chise addresses in different parts of the 
State. She was present at the convention 
held this week in Dallas to form a Texas 
State Equal Suffrage Association, and has 
gone from there to Chicago to attend the 
Congresses. 

The Superintendent of Franchise for 
Oceana County, Mich., has raised five dol- 
lars to offer as a prize for the best essay 
on equal suffrage written by any young 
person in the county. She also distrib- 
uted franchise literature at the County 
Convention. 

Mrs. Carrie L. Grout, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for Illinois, writes 
that the women of that State are deeply 
interested, and the Unions have circulated 
petitions, written letters to their repre- 
sentatives, etc., etc. They had prepared 
a municipal suffrage bill, but did not suc- 
ceed in getting it presented, and therefore 
united with the State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in urging the township suffrage 
bill. Mrs. Grout keeps the franchise de- 
partment before the unions through the 
two papers with which she is connected, 
the Lever and Monitor. 

Mrs. Mary L. Armstrong, of Kokomo, 
State Superintendent of Franchise for 
Indiana, writes that Indiana women are 
taking much interest in the sanitary ques- 
tion in the cities, and that in several 
places women have been appointed on 
committees with members of the city 
council. The faster men and women learn 
tu work together in practical public busi- 
ness for the benefit of their cities and 
towns, the faster both sexes will become 
converts to equal suffrage. 


QQ 


PITH AND POINT. 


The only genuine successors of the 
apostles are the load-lifters.— Theodore L. 
Cuyler. 

The old law, which decrees ‘‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest,’’ notes no distinctions 
of sex in its operation.— Boston Globe. 

There is no question that good house- 
keeping will not help to settle. How can 
you expect a man to entertain sane 
opinions on matters that deal with 
woman’s welfare when he puts contempt 
for her into his mouth with every bit of 
unwholesome, sodden bread that he eats? 
— Cincinnati Gazette. 

The ballot is the reformer’s bullet. 
With it he fights the battle, begun on the 
platform and continued in the press, to a 
successful finish. Woman, possessed of the 
ballot, will become a much more powerful 
factor in the arena of reform than she ever 
yet has been. Of this fact the opponents 
of reformatory movements are well aware, 
and they are doing all that lies in their 
power to delay and defeat her investment 
with the ballot. But their efforts will be 
in vain.—Rev. EZ. D. McCreary. 
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PROGRESS ABROAD. 


The woman suffrage question is fast 
coming to the front in Copenhagen. ‘The 
latest move is a petition to the Rigsdag 
and the government by two woman suf- 
frage associations for the extension of 
the right of municipal suffrage to the 
5,300 women who pay taxes in Copen- 
hagen. The Minneapolis North com- 
ments: ‘It must be looked upon as a 





| curious anomaly that the women of Ice- 


land are enjoying the privilege which 
Danish women now demand.” 

Mademoiselle Breslau and Madame Le- 
maire, of Paris, are members of the art 
jury of the coming Salon at the Champ de 
Mars. Never before have women been 
permitted to serve on French juries of any 
kind, says a Paris correspondent. 

Miss Louise Sparre, stenographer, has 
been appointed assistant clerk by the 
Storthing of Norway. It is unusual, if 
not unprecedented, for a woman to occupy 





a clerical position in the Norwegian 
Parliament. ». 

About 700 women met recently at 
Stockholm and nominated as a candidate 
for election to the people’s Rigsdag, Miss 
Rathuo. This action is deplored by some 
persons interested in the issue which the 
convention will be called upon to con- 
sider. General suffrage, it is argued, will 
meet with so much opposition at any rate, 
and presents so many difficulties to the 


ordinary Swedish mind, that it is highly | 


imprudent to weight it down with woman 
suffrage. But apparently the Swedish 
women are tired of waiting. F. M. A. 


CO-EDUCATION AT SWARTHMORE. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, writes in Woman's 
Progress: 

‘*A little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury age, a conversation in a private 
parlor in Baltimore resulted in the found- 
ing of Swarthmore College under the 
management of the Society of Friends. 
Belief in the intellectual and spiritual 
equality of man and woman might be 
named a cardinal doctrine of Friends, and, 
in accordance with this principle and the 
established practice of Friends, men and 
women have from the first worked to- 
gether upon the Board of Management 
and in the Faculty of the College. Their 
interest in education was not for their 
sons alone, but for the daughters also; 
and in consequence, Swarthmore has from 
its beginning been a co-educational col- 
lege. 

‘In primary and preparatory schools 
among Friends, brothers and sisters have 
always worked side by side in the class- 
room. It seemed a most natural thing, 
therefore, that when the college opened 
for advanced study, brothers and sisters 
should still go on together. It was also 
the belief of the founders of Swarthmore 
that college life should, as far as possible, 
continue the habits and relations and the 
consequent blessings of home life; that 
the sons should be saved from what 
President Ballantine, of Oberlin, names 
‘barrack life,’ and the daughters from 
what is often the morbid seclusion of con- 
vent life. 

“This plan is practicable for a small 
college. As in the home, each member 
of the college household preserves his 
individuality, his special needs becoming 
known to those charged with the personal 
welfare of the student. The daily life is 
modelled upon home life, requiring punc- 
tual observance of hours, rather than the 
latitude and irregularity of hotel living. 
Breakfast, lunch and dinner become 
social occasions as in the home, the con- 
stantly recurring opportunity for prac- 
tice in the fine art of social intercourse. 
The recreation hour, following the six 
o’clock dinner, finds the parlor open, as 
in the home, to students and to other | 
members of the college household, and is | 
given to needlework, conversation and 
social games, one evening to the singing 
of college songs, and another to the sing- 
ing of hymns. 

“From time to time during the year, 
there are more formal social occasions in | 
the interclass receptions and the ‘‘col- 
lege reception,” for which two members 
of each class act as hosts and hostesses 
during the evening. A lady living near a 
university town invited a company of | 
students for an evening visit, and she 
observed that some of the young men 
were much more at ease than others; and 
she finelly concluded that it was because 
they were graduates of Swarthmore. In- | 
stead of ‘barrack life,’ they bad had | 
home life along with their college train- | 
ing. 

“This might be pronounced a merely | 
superficial thing — a matter of manner. 
But the results to young men of four years 
of combined home life and college work 
are not superficial ; they touch the springs 
of character. Four years of class-room | 
association with young women, and the | 
social life that the college aftords, result 
for most young men in deeply rooted | 
respect for womanhood, and the refine- | 
ment of soul that goes with it. This is | 
what co-education does for the brother. 

‘‘What of the sister? It is a sad com-— 
mentary upon the ordinary training of | 
young men that it is the verdiet of the | 
world that their association with other | 
men’s sisters is a danger to maidenly | 
modesty and refinement. Should it chance | 
that young men of whom this is true | 
gain entrance at Swarthmore, they find | 
themselves aliens, and soon cease their | 
connection with the college. Besides this, | 
it is not true that maidenly modesty and | 
refinement are veneer to be marred by | 
every rough contact; nor are they ‘the 
baseless fabric of a vision,’ to be blown 
away by any unfriendly gust that may | 
strike them. Maidenhood has a share ia | 
the integrity of human nature, and is | 
made to weather gales, as well as to} 
bloom ip sunshine. So, while it occasion- | 
ally happens that the sister, in entering | 





upon college work with her brother, is for 
a time unduly excited by the new situa- 
tion, it is usually the case that the 
maiden goes calmly about her work, for 
the most part pursuing her separate way, 
yet ready to enter heartily into the varied 
interests of college life, even to sharing 
the ontagious enthusiasm of the athletic 
field 

It is sometimes urged, as a danger to 
co-education, that girls are stimulated to 
excessive effort in their endeavor to keep 
pace with their brothers. This is not a 
real danger. Young men work without 
worry, giving time freely in some in- 
stances apart from their studies, too 
often satisfied just to secure a passing 
mark. Competition with young men is 
far less a danger to girls than competi- 
tion with each other, added to their 
tendency to morbid anxiety about their 
work. It is a stimulus to young men thus 
to be associated in the class-room with 
girls, and it is good for girls to have con- 
tact with the wholesome, out -of-door 
energies of young men. 

“It is also accounted a danger of co- 
education that social life among the 
students may be too absorbing. As in the 
home, so in the co-educational college, 
this is a matter to be carefully directed 
and wisely controlled. Rational provision 
must be made for the gratification of the 
natural desire of young people for social 
enjoyments. This rational provision does 
not mean a round of social pleasures such 
as make student-life impossible at home, 
and threaten the health of young men and 
women alike. It means stated times and 
places for social intercourse, wholly sub- 
ordinated to the main purpose of the col- 
lege. Young people are rational creat- 
ures, ‘easy to be entreated’ by sympa- 
thetic leadership, seeing for themselves 
that the chief advantage of community- 
living for students is the arrangement of 
everything to contribute to their success 
as students ; is their protection from them- 
selves during the period when inclination 
and outside demands combine to lead 
them away from earnest study. As in the 
home, so in the co-educational college, 
there must be such presentation of the 
noblest relations of men and women as to 
check the growth of unwholesome senti- 
ment, and to secure the permanent good 
of intercourse upon a plane of frank 
sincerity. It is true that marriage is 
occasionally an ultimate, but never a pre- 
mature result of student life at Swarth- 
more. It is also true that no such mar- 
riage has been a failure. Class - room 
association reveals young people to each 
other as they are, having power to dispel 
illusions, to wither affectations, to un- 
cover insincerities, and to fix standards of 
judgment that are of life-long value. 

‘In three courses of study, Arts, Let- 
ters and Science, the young men and 
women work together, receiving the 
same degree upon the completion of the 
required work. Concerning the ‘honors’ 
open to the young women and the young 
men, an alumnus of Swarthmore has writ- 
ten: ‘The former are privileged to take 


| as many honors as the latter, and, in fact, 


generally take more.’ On one memora- 
ble occasion, when a torchlight proces- 


sion and a bonfire, with the attendant 
huzzas, were the only adequate expression 


for the joy of victory, it was interesting 
to note that in rejoicing over the athletic 
successes of the young men, Swarth- 


| more did not forget to be glad that one of 


her young women had just brought credit 
upon the department of Political Science 
by successful competition as an essayist 
with students of othercolleges. While it 
is true that the notable successes of the 
girls have been in the line of scholarship, 


| like the beautiful rendering by the girls 


of the Greek classes of parts of the ‘* Anti- 
gone,” it is only just to add that Swarth- 
more’s most famous athletes have been 
among the first-grade scholars. The girls 
share the work on the Pheniz, the college 
monthly, as they do the production of the 
Halcyon, the Junior annual. Of the five 
speakers recently chosen from the Junior 
Class to compete for the Sproul Prize in 
Oratory, two are girls. In the competi- 
tive oratorical contest between the Sopho- 
more and the Freshmen Classes, of the 
five orators chosen from each class, two 
of the Sophomore and three of the Fresh- 
man Class are girls. The Engineering 
Department has thus far been exclusively 
the field of the young men.’ ” 


+O 
IN BEHALF OF GEORGIA GIRLS. 


Mrs. W. Y. Atkinson, of Georgia, is 
the woman who was chiefly instrumental 
in starting the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College for girls, at Milledgeville. 
Her husband bore the brunt of the fight 
in the Legislature to carry the bill through, 
and he frankly admitted that he had been 
stimulated to do so by his wife. In a 
recent letter to an Atlanta paper, Mrs. 
Atkinson makes a sensible plea for giving 
girls an education which will enable them 
to earn their own living in case of need; 
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and gives some interesting statistics as 
to the relative proportions of men and 
women employed as teachers. Mrs. At- 
kinson says: 

In all the States, the poseents e of 
women en in teaching is ra ~ 
creasing ; and in those States wh eh 
the most perfect system of pot 
schools, the percentage of women teachers 
is largest. 

In ne there are 894 male and 4,769 
female teachers. 

In Massachusetts there are 1,576 male 
and 8,539 female teachers. 

In New Hampshire there are 309 male 
and 4,571 female teachers. 

In Vermont there are 219 male and 2,559 
female teachers. 

The tendency in Georgia is now in this 
direction. 

In Coon in 1860, there were 1,581 
male and 411 female teachers. 

In Georgia, in 1891, there were 2,688 
white male and 2,232 white female teach- 
ers. ... The fact is pathetic that so 
many girls are forced to work, and are 
denied the opportunity of special training 
for it. Parents should no longer edueate 
-_~ sons for business, but should have 
their daughters study a technical course, 
for the old prejudice against working 
women is fast passing away. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A Woman’s Exchange has been started 
in Montgomery, Ala. 

Mrs. C. C. Scott, of Arkadelphia, Ark., 
has become literary editor of the Arkansaw 
Traveller. 

At Elsah, Ill., a woman has been elected 
to the school board by a vote of 44 to 23. 
About twenty women voted. 


The circulation of the Woman’s Column 
continues to grow like a snowball. One 
lady in Detroit has sent in 150 new sub- 
scribers. 

A new equal suffrage club has been 
organized at Bristol, O., with Mrs. Mollie 
Norton as president; Mrs. Maria Barb, 
vice-president; Mrs. Achsah Froxel, sec- 
retary ; and-Mrs. Mary B. Hart, treasurer. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club has 
yoted to recommend to the citizens of 
Tamworth and Ossipee, N. H., and to the 
United States geological survey, to give 
the names of Mt. Whittier and Mt. Larcom 
to peaks in the Ossipee range. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant, of Charlestown, 
Mass., will attend the Woman’s Congress 
at Chicago as the representative of the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute. Mrs. 
Bryant is also the president of the Charles- 
town Woman Suffrage League. 

At the Chicago Fair, the cradle which 
has been in the Adama family for five gen- 
erations, and in which the two Presidents, 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams, 
were rocked, is said to excite more inter- 
est than anything else in the building. 

At the forty-first annual commencement 
of the Woman’s Medical College, of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, Presi- 
dent of the Corporators, awarded diplomas 
to forty-seven women, the largest class 
that has ever graduated from the college. 

The first woman to obtain a certificate 
from the Virginia State Board of Medical 
Examiners to practise medicine in that 
State is colored. Her name is Sarah G. 
Jones, daughter of the editor of the True 
Reformer, a weekly paper published at 
Richmond. She is said to have passed a 
very successful examination, so much so 
as to amaze the board. 

Mrs. Mollie E. N. Davis, a popular 
writer of New Orleans, lives in the old 
French quarter of the town, in a typical 
old-fashioned Southern house, with galler- 
ies, an inner court, and a wilderness of 
palms and flowers. Here she is said to 
exereise a charming hospitality. She en- 
tertains all the noted authors and artists 
who make their way to New Orleans. 

A poor widow lady on Coco Creek, East 
Tennessee, has had the privilege of all the 
gold she could mine in one of the old tun- 
nels, which she entered by way of the 
shaft by means of an Indian ladder. She 
carried the vein rock and casing some 
half mile from the mine in a flour-poke to 
her home, and pounded it up with a ham- 
mer, and then washed it, often making 
from $3 to $4 per day.— New Decatur ( Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

At the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 
on May 4, Miss Vora Burpee gave a 
valuable talk on Physical Culture, illus- 
trating the difference between the Delsarte 
and Ling Systems. Miss Burpee will 
give recitals at the anniversary meeting 
of the Institute, on the evening of May 
25. The Ladies’ Physiological Institute 
has lately received a bequest of $500 from 
the late Mrs. M. F. Q. French, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Daughters of the Revolution will 
celebrate the anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hillin Boston, on June 17, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The President- 
General and staff of executive officers will 
be present. This will be a general meet- 
ing of the Society for New England. Any 
woman of eighteen years and over is eli- 
gible for membership, if she is lineally 








ausented from an ancestor wan as mili- 
tary, naval or marine officer, soldier or 
sailor, or as an officialin the service of any 
of the thirteen original Colonies or States, 
or in the National Government, assisted 
in establishing American Independence 
between April 19, 1775, and April 19, 1783. 
Applications for membership may bemade 
to Mrs. Louis D. Gallison, Organization 
Regent for New England, at 64 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
wes a 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


BY MRS. E. B. GITTINGS. 


There were always good times in the 
Morrise’s back yard on Saturday after- 
noons. It was a big back yard, with 
plenty of sand to dig in, and plenty of 
grass to roll on, and a hard spot to play 
marbles upon, and with plenty of shade 
trees for hot weather, and open space for 
the sunshine in cold weather. And be- 
cause everything about it seemed just as 
though it had been planned on purpose 
for boys, you may be sure that there were 
always a number of little Smiths or 
Joneses to share it with the three little 
Morris boys and the one little Morris girl. 

Then, too, these little Morris boys and 
the little Morris girl seemed just to match 
the back yard. They had Saturday clothes 
that were not afraid of nice, clean dirt, 
such as was found in the Morris back 
yard; and they were on such good terms 
with the people who lived in the Morris 
kitchen close by that it was not the least 
trouble for them to get all the tin pans 
and spoons and cooky-cutters and sifters 
that they needed for making sand pies; 
and as for string—well, there never 
seemed to be any end to the string that 
came out of the Morris kitchen. 

On this particular Saturday afternoon, 
there was such a very good time on hand 
that all the other good times which had 
gone before seemed small when compared 
with it. 

The Morris boys, with the help of the 
Smiths, and Browns, and Joneses, had 
made a brick fire-place from the broken 
bricks left when a new chimney was 
built in place of one which the wind blew 
off the Morris kitchen; and as Mamma 
Morris was going to be at home and sitting 
by the nursery window that looked down 
into the back yard, she had given them 
permission to make a “really truly” fire 
in it to bake their sand pies and sawdust 
puddings, and boil the ‘green peas” which 
the little Morris girl had gathered from 
the asparagus bushes by the back fence. 

But after Sunshine—that was what 
they called the little Morris girl—had 
gathered her peas, and laid her white 
hollyhock cheeses in a tidy row upon the 
fence rail, her head began to have a queer 
buzzing feeling inside, and her little fore- 
head to pucker into funny wrinkles when- 
ever one of the boys whistled sharply‘or 
a tin pan fell with a bang. So presently 
she told the boys that she guessed they’d 
have to ‘*’scuse” her a little while; and 
she ran into the nursery and laid her 
head on mamma’s shoulder, and told her 
she thought there was ‘'pretty near tco 
much boys in the back yard,” and that 
she guessed she would stay in the house a 
little while. 

Mamma didn’t seem surprised, because 
she knew Sunshine had a bad cold in the 
head, but she said she was very glad to 
have her little girl’s company, and she 
asked her if she would like to take the 
green box that was in the left-hand corner 
of the top closet shelf. 

When she said that, Sunshine forgot all 
about the queer noise in her head, and 
danced and clapped her hands almost as 
noisily as though she had been in the back 
yard. You see, she knew all about that 
green box on the top closet shelf, and 
knew that it was full of lovely picture 
cards, and all the valentines that had 
come to the Morris children since they 
were old enough for St. Valentine to take 
any notice of them. 

When she had the precious box in her 
own hands, it seemed too good to be true 
that she was to have this treat all to her- 
self and ‘‘decorate up” the nursery accord- 
ing to her own taste; and after she had 
worked awhile by herself, and put a row 
of valentines on the mantel-shelf, and 
stuck cards in all the window sills, she 
began to wish the boys might enjoy the 
treat with her. So she picked out the 
very prettiest valentines and the brightest 
cards in the box, and put arow of them 
along the window that overlooked the 
back yard, turning the pictured sides out. 
Then she tapped on the window pane to 
make the boys look up. Now it hap- 
pened that the youngest Morris boy had 
been to the kitchen and ‘‘borrowed just a 
few little potatoes” to boil over their fire 
in a tin can, and they were so busy wait- 
ing for them to be done that they had no 
time to spare for such rainy-day plays as 
picture cards. So, when they heard Sun- 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE x>.csramc%. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate coquess in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, — ~~ 
Anglo-Saxon, French Ola French, Italian 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political = 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phil 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com 
ee Fellowships (value ) in Greek, Latin, 
nglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, an 
Biolo; A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
ho , be opened in the autumn, and will accom. 








shine’s tap on the window, the oldest 
Morris boy looked up and said, ‘*Oh-oh !” 
and went on putting more sticks on the 
fire, and the little Morris boy said, 
‘“*Pshaw! that’s nothing!” and the other 
boys went on with their play and said 
nothing ; all except one little fellow who 
wore a check gingham blouse with big 
white earthen buttons on it, and gray 
jeans trousers baggy in the seat, and too 
long for knee trousers and too short for 
long trousers, and—well, I am sorry to 
say that the little Morris boys, whose 
clothes always fitted, and who wore 
pretty laced blouses of ‘‘outing flannel,” 
sometimes laughed to each other about 
Tommy Jones’s funny clothes, and also 
about his odd way of talking, for he said, 
‘*vour’n”’ and “‘his’n,” and, as they said, 
‘didn’t know anything about grammar.” 

Now this is what little Tommy Jones 
did when he looked up at Sunshine’s deco- 
rated window. He threw down the arm- 
ful of chips which he had brought to fix 
the fire with, and ran clear across the 
back yard to the nursery window, and 
smiled all over his grimy little face at 
Sunshine, and called out to her,— 

“They’re awful pretty, Sunshine. 
We’re heaps ’bliged to ye for lettin’ us see 
’em;’’ and in spite of the fact that the 
boys were calling loudly, ‘“They’re done 
—potatoes done!” he stayed by the win- 
dow two whole minutes, and told Sun- 
shine which cards he thought were the 
prettiest (‘‘purtiest,”” he said), and then 
he ran back as fast as he could, to make 
sure of his share of half-cooked potatoes. 

That night, when mamma tucked the 
boys up in bed and talked over the day 
with them, she said: 

**Y learned one thing to-day, boys, and 
that is that the boys who wear the neat- 
est clothes and use the most perfect gram- 
mar are not always the truest gentlemen, 
What do you think?” 

And the little Morris boys wriggled un- 
easily in bed, and one of them whispered, 
with his face muffled in the pillow,— 

‘*‘Was it about Sunshine’s cards you 
meant? Why, you see, we were so 
busy—” 

“Yes, I know ; but a gentleman is never 
too busy to be polite; and—yes, boys, I 
was very proud of Tommy Jones.”— 
Advance. 


or 


HUMOROUS. 


Horse-sense seems to consist of the 
ability to say ‘‘Nay.”— Puck. 


Who was the first wheelman? Father 
Time. From the beginning he has gone 
on by cycles. 


There are men with natures so small 
that, if there is anything in transmigra- 
tion, they will probably appear as 
microbes. 


Teacher—Name some of the most im- 
portant things existing to-day that were 
unknown a hundred years ago. Tommy 
—You and me. 


An exchange says a man’s full mental 
power is not reached before the age of 
twenty-five. Either this is wrong, or the 
college Freshman has been misinformed 
as to himself.— Boston Transcript. 


Reggy Backbay—Miss de —) are you 
at all interested in psycholo, Miss de 
Mudd—Oh, yes, very much seed | But 
I know I should break my neck if I tried 
to ride one.— Puck. 


A resident of the vicinity of Bryn Mawr 
is modestly advertising his property for 
sale under the description of ‘tan exceed- 
ingly handsome gentleman’s country 
place.” — Philadelphia Record. 


‘‘He went out from a Chicago hotel 
with $300 and never returned,” is the 
heading to a news item in an exchange. 
The sensible man who gets away from a 
Chicago hotel with $300 is not apt to 
return.— Spokane Chronicle. 


Hicks—I'll allow that Niggles is not a 
proper man, but he is the nominee of the 
party, and that’s enough for me, no mat- 
ter how he got the nomination. Wicks— 
I see. When a burglar has broken into 

our house, you are bound to treat him, 
being in, as one of the family.— Boston 
Transcript. 


Two men at the stock-yards got into a 
heated sp the other day over the 
law of supp y and demand; and one of 
them said, ‘*There isn’t any use in argu- 
ing with a man who doesn’t understand 
the elementary principles. You don’t 
even know what a syllogism is.” “Ill 
bet $50,” replied the other, purple with 
rage, ‘‘that our packing house turns out 
more cans of ’em in one day than the one 
you're working for does in a month.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 








SPRING medicine and Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa are wer one terms, so popular is 
this great medicine at this season. 





date all applicants for admission. For Program 
address as ahbee. - 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWaRrTHmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Oct. 10, 1892. 
Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNCc- 


Tion and the West, 8.00 A. M. accom Fxetetice, op 
= E M. express, sleeping | cars for Chicago an: 
uis. 








For Union ARE and Ost eae, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
ae M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5. 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 


" va stations on the WATERTOWN Brie bb toe 10.10, 


A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M: 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, aan 6, 6.45, 16, ues, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 


For Wau 8.00, 8.50, 9. 10, jie Ae 12.45, 
1 05, 2.00, 4.00, 00, 8.08, 5.45, 6.45, 28. 00, 8.00, 10 0.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 8.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and Fitcusure, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1.06, 3.00, 7.00 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. a, 

Local time-tables can be obtained 
station ticket office yoy Ey M Boston, where 
through tickets to all 1 points West are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


“That bright journal, Wives and Daughters.” 


— Woman's Journal, Boaton. 


“Wives and 
Daughters. 


PUBLISHED AT TORONTO, AND 
LONDON, CANADA. 


Conducted by Mrs. John Cameron, 
Assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


A Monthly Journal, conducted by women for 
women, ard aiming to be on the side of whatever 
is highest and best in woman’s work and woman’s 
aspirations. 

Enjoys an influential circulation throughout the 
whole Dominion, and, to a large extent, in the 
United States, but more particularly in the Province 
of Ontario, the largest, most populous, wealthy 
and progressive of the Provinces. Therefore a good 
medium for advertising. 














KIND WORDS: 


From the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Happo Howsks, Aberdeen, Seotland, Dec. 1, 1890. 

Lady Aberdeen begs to congratulate Mrs. Cam- 
eron most sincerely on the high promise of the new 
venture, and will be much obliged if she will direct 
that two copies should be sent to her at the above 
address every movth. Lady Aberdeen hopes that 
Mrs. Cameron will not mind her making some 
exteacts from ‘Wives and Daughters” for a little 
magazine which she herself is editing in connection 
with a Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Scotland. 


From Miss Frances E. Willard. 

“Wives and Daughters,” edited by Mrs. John 
Cameron and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, is a publi 
cation that shows how our Canadian cousins are 
marching on in their day and generation to the 
great empire and beautiffil land of men. It has a 
winsome kindliness of visage, and we believe will 
become the attached friend of all women who may 
listen to its utterances.” 





50 Cents a Year. Address 


“Wives and Daughters,” 


LONDON, CANADA. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the —. written by her under government 

nied by notes yy | 
them written by Miss ‘Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texar. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLs HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of th the Mousten ¢ Cotton rca and 














Real Estate inom ke Commercial Club. 
End d by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 
146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
Our and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. sovesteneaey 
made and values emenemnasns for non-residen 


LADIES)” ae 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO., 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epyan D. Cueney. With portrait and half tone 








Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
ex ingly and free from 1: 
that makes up a great part of so man 

wares Gf ths secipce Ont Saka eee neat 
politically and artistically Boston Times.” Peta 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By EvizaseTu Hypk Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 


t on 
t have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one 
py Z and weltare of Ly American State can afford 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 





By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive our system of business 





satisfied with m1 Nothin less than 
Se se _spetheds which fave hitherto ook “ne 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown, With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERWoop, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who ot read Quab 
for he has an un usual p+ EE front of of Sim | 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” mie isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRieTTe R. SHart- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This eran, Sy 4 = sptended for all students, is 
their 


women, in 
‘eo any oFganization where i is —s 


made 
e d sim as ble, ~contat 1 1 
the minute details of presiding, of ¢ “debating. of al 
— motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at 

oS cents notre which is essential to 4 
knowledge of oer ter principles, rules and practice of 
~~ ore Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
ey 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage A tation (Nati d). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 


we? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

-_ Boston Political Class. 
of le ptua~s Bvedou Coub, and The Woman Suffrage League 

The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn,, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, 








Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


tig them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 
FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STATR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent ond qennstens beans 0 senernee le price. 
Location central ann ag retail stores and plaees of 
musement. Addr rs. E. NORTON. 








WANTED: A young housekeeper, aged about 26 
to 28, at Chicago, this summer; family of stx, 
keep two servants, occu y twelve-room house. 
Lady wanted must be of h gh cl —- 
tion, and will be considered one of the f 
Wages, $20 per sae - board. Address fully, 
ME: . O. Box 688, Chicage. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
a ie. may », 1898. Ai 








Letters containing remittances and oneene, to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.'s gay! Order, may be sent 
atourrisk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has sulmcribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








N. E, FESTIVAL AND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Festival and the annual meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation were in a high degree successful, 
both in numbers and in interest. Senator 
Hoar is a capital presiding officer. The 
foreign delegates added much to the inter- 
est of the occasion, and there were excel- 
lent speeches by our own people. The 
papers gave extended and friendly re- 
ports, those of the Globe and Herald be- 
ing especially full; and the Advertiser 
devoted a leading editorial to the subject. 
It said: 


The New Engiand Woman Suffrage 
Association this week celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary, and the occasion was 
a notable one in many respects. There 
can be no doubt that a distinct and note- 
worthy advance has been made since the 
Association came into existence. The 
cause of woman suffrage has been steadily 

aining ground, not only in New Eng- 
and, but in many other sections of this 
country, and decidedly so in the West. 
There was a time when the opponents of 
woman suffrage declined to treat the 
movement seriously and fairly; but for 
the most part that time has now gone 
past. Certain stock arguments are still 
called up against the proposition to grant 
a broader franchise to women, but the ar- 
guments are at least made in good faith, 
and are apparently strong enough to bar 
the way to an unlimited suffrage at pres- 
ent in many sections. The day for mere 
ridicule, however, is over, and the attempt 
to picture the ‘“‘woman’s righter” as a 
flighty, half-crazy spinster is made no 
longer, because of the many noble women 
who have entered so heartily into the 
work for woman suffrage. The character 
of the men who favor the movement is 
also so high and commanding as to silence 
all efforts to treat that movement as a 
“fad.” The list of speakers at the quar- 
ter centennial meeting in this city is 
such as any cause might be proud to show. 

The Advertiser calls Senator Hoar’s 
speech ‘‘a strong and telling argument,” 
and says, in conclusion : 


Experience shows that the woman suf- 
frage movement may sometimes seem to 
be at a standstill, but at least never goes 
backward. The converts to the move- 
ment are never lost. Perhaps in that one 
fact lies a secret of the success already 
gained, and a bright oer of future and 
more convincing triumphs. 

A fine address was made on Wednesday 
evening by Wendell Phillips Stafford, of 
Vermont, who was largely instrumental 
in carrying the municipal woman suffrage 
bill through the last Vermont House of 
Representatives by the unprecedented 
vote of 149 yeas to 83 nays. Reports were 
made at the business meeting by Mrs. 
Etta H. Osgood, of Maine, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Bolles, of Rhode Island, Mrs. M. L. 
Griffin, of New Hampshire, and others, 
and interesting reports were read from 
Vermont and Connecticut. An account 
of the Wednesday meetings will be given 


next week. L. 8. 
————~oo——____ 
RECEPTION TO MRS. CHANT AND MISS 
FREDERIKSEN. 


A reception was given at the Suffrage 
Parlors at 3 Park St., on May 8, to Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant and Miss Kirstine Freder- 
iksen. Miss Wilde, Miss Turner and Miss 
Gilbert had decorated the rooms taste- 
fully with palms and flowers; and light 
refreshments were served. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Chant, Mrs. Chant’s young 
daughter and Miss Frederiksen received. 
Miss Agnes Garrison and Mrs. H. W. 
Chapin acted as ushers. The time an- 
nounced for the reception was from 3.30 
to 5.30 P. M.; but the people began to 
come soon after two o’clock, and stayed 
until six. They crowded the parlors, and 
clustered around Mrs. Chant like bees 
around honey. Mrs. Chant says there is 
an idea in England that the American 
public will show much enthusiasm toward 
an English guest upon his first visit, but 
that they care nothing for him when he 
comes the second time. She thinks this 
is a mistake. This is her third visit to 
America, and her welcome each time has 
been more cordial than the last. Miss 
Kirstine Frederiksen, an _ intelligent, 
bright, brisk little teacher from Denmark, 
was also a centre of attention. The re- 
ception, in spite of the crowd and the 
heat, which made the lemonade particu- 
larly acceptable, seemed to be enjoyed by 
every one. 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. Although such slurs have been often cast 


(Continued from First Page.) 


in constantly growing numbers are climb- 
ing into positions of trust that call for 
character and ability. With the advent 
of woman into lines of higher influence 
everywhere, is destined to come also her 
advent as the equal burden-bearer and the 
full and oa helper in politics. A 
good day is coming. 
Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
It's coming yet, for a’ that, 
When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that. 


And the advent of brotherhood, in the 


New Testament sense, includes sisterhood | 


also. Once when an eloquent woman had 
made an address in Plymouth Church, and 
had stirred all hearts, Mr. Beecher came 
forward, hanging his head with a melan- 
choly air, and said to the congregation, 
‘*And yet she can’t vote!’’ That was one 
of the most effective woman suffrage lec- 
tures I ever heard. She could not vote. 
May this Association soon see that stain 
and dishonor wiped from the name of our 
country! 


SenaTOR Hoar. There is a little pen- 
insula in the North of Europe from 
which many of our laws and principles 
came originally. We call ourselves of 
English stock ; but our race only alighted 
on England on its passage. We came 
originally from the Frisians and Jutes; 
and when they send representatives over 
to this country, it gives me pleasure to 
see what simple, brave, honest souls the 
are. I wish we had them all here. It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce a 
lady who is a worthy representative of 
that race, Miss Kirstine Frederiksen. Jn 
the words of Tennyson: 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee. 


Miss FREDERIKSEN. If I were makin 

a speech in my own country, I shoul 
have to begin, ‘‘Gentlemen and ladies,” 
for among us the gentlemen are thought 
of much more importance than the ladies. 
I fear I may turn out a poor speaker, but 
imagine how you would feel if you went 
to Denmark and undertook to address an 
audience in Danish! Our people take a 
great interest in your country. An old 
woman of 82 lately translated Longfel- 
low’s poem about Miles Standish into the 
Danish tongue, purely as a labor of love, 
and it is read with interest. When our 
women have hard times, itis a great com- 
fort to them to think of American women 
—how strong and clever they are, and 
how beautifully they get on with their 
work. The difficulties in the way of this 
movement dre much the same in all 
countries. When women try to enter a 
new field of work, men first say that they 
cannot do it. ‘Then, when we have proved 
that we can do it, they say we must not 
do it. If we send in petitions with a few 
influential names, they say the majority 
of women do not want it. If we send 
petitions with thousands of obscure 
names, they say names do not count. But 
in Denmark our prominent women do not 
identify themselves with the suffrage 
movement as yours do in America. e 
are trying to do what your leading suf- 
fragists have done here, but we have to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder, travel- 
ling about the country talking to fisher- 
men and farmers. And these humble peo- 
ple already know much about America 
and American women; and they will be 
glad to hear how kindly the first delegate 
from Denmark was welcomed by the 
New England W. 8S. A. 


SENATOR Hoar. Mrs. Stone and Mrs. 
Livermore have told you about the pro- 
gress and the present flourishing state of 
the movement, but they can remember 
when things werequiteotherwise. Inthose 
early days, there was a knightly soul who 
came to the rescue of women in distress, 
as all knightly souls do. I do not know 
how long ago it was, but I know he 
bathes every morning in the dew of per- 
petual youth, and is as young now as 
when I first remember him, forty or fifty 
years ago. I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Col. T. W. Higginson. 


CoL. HiGGInson. It is handsome of 
our Senator, who has resisted unwise 
silver legislation, to come and preside at 
the silver wedding of this Association. 
He too bathes in the same dew of which 
he has spoken. He cannot conceal the 
fact that he is younger than I am. As 
a boy, I remember him as a political 
reformer in the days when political 
reformers were almost as rare as woman 
suffragists. 

What has struck me most, of late, is not 
the progress of the movement, which has 
been so visible in the newspapers, but the 
fact that its advocacy is coming to rest 
on sounder grounds. 

The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
lately offered three fifty-dollar prizes for 
the best three suffrage essays written by 
students of Wellesley, Smith and the 
Harvard Annex, respectively. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
and I were the committee to award the 
prizes. The three prize essays were all 
simple, reasonable and womanly. The 
best of the three, in my opinion, the one 
from the Harvard Annex, stated the argu- 
ments of the opposition so well that | 
turned back to the beginning to see 
whether the terms laid down for the con- 
test made it possible to award the prize to 
ap oeey against woman suffrage. I never 
heard the objections so ably and strongly 
put by any of our ever-remonstrating 
friends at the State House. 1 am going 
to propose to the author that she offer 
the first half of her essay to the remon- 
strants, to be used on their side, and then 
cover herself with glory by refuting it. 
Charles Reade in one of his novels says of 
his heroine: ‘-Her sense of justice was as 
strong as it is in the rest of her sex; that 
is to say, she had not a particle of it.” 





upon women, the absolute candor and 
fairness of that essay made it unique in 
my long and painful experience of read- 
ing prize essays. This Michigan girl’s 
essay has a quality never found by me in 
the ong series of prize essays by young 
men which it has been my melancholy 
duty to examine. 


I spent some hours recently with Dr. 
Sargent of the Harvard gymnasium, and 
examined his two statues, prepared for 
the World’s Fair. They are not Greek. 
They have some traits the Greeks would 
have repudiated. ‘They were made by 
taking the precise average from actual 
measurements of hundreds of young men 
and women, thus giving us the typical 
student of to-day—not typical in the 
sense of ideal, but the exact average 
young college man and young college 
woman, like a composite photograph. 
What was the revelation of those statues? 
Go back fifty years, to the time when the 
movement for higher education began— 
when Mrs. Livermore applied for admis- 
sion to my class at Harvard. (And it has 
always been rather a relief to me that she 
was not let in, for if she had been, I am 
sure I should have stood a peg lower in 
the class.) In those days, it was predicted 
that if women were admitted to college 
everything womanly and charming in 
them would disappear, and inst of 
women we should have a set of raw- 
boned, ae | unsexed beings, as 
ugly as men. hat do we find as the 
result of half a century of higher educa- 
tion? -Not Greek beauty. Some college 
boys are very ugly, and some college 
girls remind one of Mrs. Poyser’s saying, 
“God Almighty made them to match the 
men.” But thereis as distinct a differ- 
ence between the types as between the 
Greek Apollo and the Venus of Milo. 
The young man stands before us typically 
a young man; the young woman, with not 
a line of beauty impaired, as essentially a 
woman as if she had never seen the inside 
ofa primary school. If there is no impair- 
ment of the distinction between the types, 
the future is safe. If there should be any 
impairment of health, the doctors of the 
future will take care of it; if any impair- 
ment of the attraction between the sexes, 
no signs of it are yet apparent. Asa bright 
Vassar graduate said to me the other day, 
‘‘After all, God is the president of every 
college in America, and we need not be 
afraid.” 


SENATOR Hoar. There is nothing at 
the present day more agreeable, espe- 
cially to those of us who have had occa- 
sion to cross the Atlantic, than the grow- 
ing friendliness between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race. I 
was in England for a few months not long 
ago, and was almost burdened by my 
sense of gratitude for the unwearying 
kindness I received on every hand. It 
seemed as if all the men and women I met 
could not do enough for an American. It 
was not so twenty years ago. When I 
remember the books written by some of 
our travellers, I do not wonder they found 
us a little trying ; and then when they gave 
us some good advice in return, we did not 
like it. e had a contest with England 
at one time for the freedom of the seas, and 
then for our own; and later the Irish 
question made a little trouble, which 
seems likely to be settled by the Irish tak- 
ing possession of both countries. The 
causes of oy ~ are now all happily 
removed; and here is an English lady, 
Mrs. Chant,whom you will all be delighted 
to hear, and who will tell us whether 
England or the United States is likely to 
get full suffrage first. 


Mxs. CHANT is called by the Boston 
papers ‘‘the Phillips Brooks of the woman 
suffrage movement.” She has this at least 
in common with Bishop Brooks, that she 
is a very rapid speaker, and cannot be 
well reported by any one who does not 
write shorthand. Hence we can give onl 
an inadequate sketch of an address whic 
our readers would be particularly glad to 
have in full. 

Mrs. Chant was received with prolonged 
applause and the Chautauqua salute. She 
said she only hoped the lions felt half as 
kindly toward Daniel as all the ple 
present seemed to feel towa the 
ogy omer She mentioned a London paper, 

e Standard, which was sometimes called 
“the old woman,” as a term of opprobium. 
This she regarded as very insulting to the 
most respectable class in society. ‘A sort 
of duet runs through all human affairs, 
and the higher and lower voices-do not 
always sing in tune. We seek to bring 
them into harmony. In social and art 
life, American women are in advance of 
English women, but in politics, the Eng- 
lish women are ahead. When I think of 
the magnificent work women did for the 
Liberals in the last electoral campaign, I 
am amazed that even this has not opened 
Mr. Gladstone’s eyes to the fact that 
women’s vote would be the best thing for 
all humanitarian measures. Women have 
a — as well as a private work to do. 
When a hot fight was on, they telegraphed 
me, ‘Come down and fight the brewer.’ 
I was glad to go, and | made four and five 
speeches a day, and almost killed myself; 
but it is a good thing to be killed in a 
noble cause, and a still better thing to be 
resurrected afterward.’”’ Mrs. Chant re- 
ferred to great advance in England in 
public sentiment on the woman suffrage 
question, and the narrow margin by which 
the bill was defeated in the last Parlia- 
ment; and she paid a warm tribute to Wal- 
ter McLaren. ‘**We think we shall win as a 
sort of side issue, under the general revi- 
sion of the registration laws. There isa 
bright day —- If we could but step 
into cloud-land, into spirit land for one 
ten-minutes to-night, and get the clouds 
to part, and see what the future is to be 
when equal rights prevail for all humanity ! 
That is the dream that holds us up in our 
fighting. ‘There is a vast work before us 
tor our sister women, after our own rights 
are won. ‘hink what is waiting for us to 
do, only in China, to deliver our sisters 
there! But there are still some objec- 
tors. At the close of one of my meetings 





| in England, when the audience seemed to 


be enthusiastic and unanimous, a pale 
scarecrow of a man back under the gal- 
lery got up and called out in a trembling 
and shrewish voice: ‘‘Before you move a 
vote of thanks to the speaker, I want to 
ask a question. Mrs. Chant has been 
speaking as if women were the intellec- 
tual equals of men. If so, why haven’t 
they produced a Shakspere?” I answered, 
‘*Why, they have, haven’t they? If they 
did not, who did?” The service women 
render by their maternity. must not be 
forgotten. 


“Conservative men say, ‘Women must 
be held back.’ Ah, but you cannot hold 
back the waves of the Atlantic. The 
demand for suffrage is only part of the 
cry of humanity that men and women 
shall be joined in all their interests. Every 
new opportunity opened to women by the 
loving hands of men—and it must be done 
by love and not by fear, if it is to be 
well done—helps to bring in that perfect 
type of man and woman of which Col. 

igginson spoke. We do not want any 
unsexed monstrosities, either male or 
female; but the greatest monstrosity of 
all is a woman so ‘cribbed, cabined and 
confined’ that she does not dare to be a 
woman or to be herself. No, perhaps a 
still greater monstrosity is the poor 
pitigy of a mau who thought that if she 
had and were recognized as having any 
good qualities, he would be in danger.” 
Mrs. Chant referred to a noble sermon 
lately preached in London by Stopford 
Brooke, favoring woman suffrage, and 
said, in conclusion: “1 am proud and 
happy to be with you on your silver wed- 
ding night.” 


SENATOR Hoar. Let no man or woman 
speak or think disrespectfully of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. It has become 
rather a fashion with some newspapers, 
and some persons who do not get elected 
to the Legislature, to sneer at that honor- 
able body; but it is the oldest and best 
legislative body on earth, except the 
English House of Commons. or 270 
we it has come together out of simple 

assachusetts homes, and every year it 
has done some good thing, taken some 
advance step. When the people of 
other States want a prededent, an exam- 
ple in regard to laws about property, or 
bankruptcy, or the advancement of human 
Sey they come here for a model. This 
being the case, it is about time the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature should set a good 
example in regard to woman suffrage. I 
will ask some men in the Legislature who 
have themselves been sound and true on 
~~ question to tell us the reason of the 

elay. 


REPRESENTATIVE ALFRED S. ROE, of 
Worcester, strongly expressed his fealty 
to the cause, and his gratification at hav- 
ing a U. S. Senator present to preside. 
Frederick Douglass once said the only 
man whose mauner toward him was 
wholly without condescension, without the 
slightest hint of anything to remind him 
that he was black and the other man 
white, was Charles Sumner. ‘It rejoices 
me to find a man advocating this cause of 
woman suffrage in such a tone of abso- 
lute equality.” Mr. Roe said he had been 
irritated by the tone of condescension 
adopted toward this movement by many 
men, and especially by those men to 
whom most women were superior. He 
dissected and demolished several of the 
arguments used in the recent legislative 
debate. Mr. Roe said that in 1870, when 
he was a college boy, he went to Hart- 
ford to hear Mrs. Livermore speak. She 
had told how, when she tried to enter 
Harvard, President Quincy had said Har- 
vard was an institution for men, not for 
women; it was women's privilege to 
marry Harvard graduates and make happy 
homes for them, but not to study at Har- 
vard themselves. Mrs. Livermore said 
that the iron then entered into her soul. 
At that time, Mrs. Livermore could not 
be admitted to any college in Massachu- 
setts. To-day there are five colleges in 
Massachusetts open to her grand-daugh- 
ters. Massachusetts has ten colleges for 
men, and it has taken 200 years to develo 
them; while the last 25 years have devel- 
oped five for women. Who shall say the 
end is not approaching? In 1861, on this 
very platform, Wendell Phillips (and it 
seems an irreparable loss that that voice 
should be silenced) said: ‘“The war must 


go on. You can no more stop it than a 
lade of Swiss grass can resist the ava- 
lanche.” So it will be with this move- 


ment. 


SENATOR Hoar. It was said in our last 
war that every cannon was shotted with 
Webster’s reply to Hayne; but there 
were other influences quite as potent in 
arousing the heroism of that time. The 
sword of every New England soldier was 
sharpened, his arm strengthened and his 
heart set aflame by the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Mrs. Howe said that, having just ended 
a long railway journey, she felt as small 
as the dot of an i. She was sure she 
could do no good to the Festival, but she 
came to it to get good. ‘I wanted to be 
here under the presidency of our noble 
Senator. I believe I have presided over 
him at some little meetings in the past, 
and to-night he has had his revenge. 1 
am glad to hear so much good of the 
Massachusetts Legislature; it revives my 
faint hopes. Year after year they have 
iven us “leave to withdraw,” till it 
sas disappointing as when you go toa 
Boston railroad station, rather tired and 
hurried, and, on trying to board the train, 
find car after car placarded, “This car 
does not go.” 


SENATOR Hoar. We all know the 
meaning of the round hole with a plug in 
it, near the middle of a flour barrel. It is 
prepared for the inspectors, to enable 
them to sample the flour. The ladies 
have done the same thing to-night for the 
Massachusetts Legislature. ‘Ihe speci- 
mens we have already had have turned 
out well, and we have still another, 





Representative Mahlon R. Leonard, of 
Waltham. 


REPRESENTATIVE LEONARD. You may 
be tempted to say of woman suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, as in the 
chapter on ‘Snakes in Ireland,” ‘There 
are none.” But zo would be mistaken ; 
for while the bill did not pass, woman 
suffrage had a large number of sincere, 
consistent, earnest and devoted friends in 
the last Legislature; and I think ever 
man who voted for it did so from princi- 

le, and because he honestly believed in 
t. Ifthese same men are in the next Leg- 
islature, they will vote for it again; and 
if we can get a few more to vote with 
them, we shall carry it, for the adverse 
majority was very small. Most of the 
opponents gave the excuse that the ma- 
jority of women do not want to vote. 
What kind of a criterion is that to set up? 
Is eagerness to vote the highest test for the 
desirability of any class of voters, men or 
women? If so, we ought to have enfran- 
chised first of all the hoodlums who wish 
to vote early and often. We should not 
make it our first question as to any class 
of voters whether they want to vote, but 
ought they to vote, does the country need 
them? If so, call them forward. e see 
causes which affect the welfare of our 
homes, and of the State and nation, need- 
ing the votes of women, and it is our duty 
as citizens to enfranchise them. A tinge 
of sadness comes over my heart to think 
that you have not yet obtained what you 
ought to have—that the latest hearing 
was the fortieth the women have had on 
this subject. But they will not be dis- 
couraged. They are philosophical and 
observing and true-hearted enough to see 
that one must sow and another reap, and 
that it is more important to be able to sow 
than to be allowed to reap. Your cause 
will triumph. Our national destiny must 
be worked out along the line of universal 
| oi and this includes woman suf- 

age. 


Senator Hoar had to leave, to catch his 
train, and Col. Higginson was called to 
the chair. 

CoL. HiGGINsoN. The chairman of the 
evening, being overwhelmed by the com- 
pliments he has received here, has re- 
treated to his native wilds of Worcester, 
and I am asked to introduce Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney,—as if Mrs. Cheney needed 
any introduction to a Massachusetts 
audience! 


Mrs. CHENEY said she felt like saying, 
with the man in Rev. E. E. Hale’s story, 
‘**So much has already been said, and on 
the whole so well said, that it is needless 
for me to add anything at this time.” It 
seems aneny needless here, where the 
very walls are eloquent with memories 
and associations. re. Cheney compared 
the universal budding out on this lovely 
spring _ to the advance of the cause of 
women all over the world. ‘In view of 
all this, my heart cannot fail me, except 
that 1 am a little jealous for the honor of 
dear old Massachusetts, which I love. I 
thought in the beginning that Massachu- 
setts was going to be the first State to 
give women suffrage. When we go up to 
the State House year after year, and are 
given the same gracious permission to 
withdraw, I think how our sisters in 
Wyoming and Kansas can flout us; but if 
Massachusetts will not do her duty, I am 
glad that some other State should take 
the lead. The colleges are welcoming 
women. Here is Tufts, and conservative 
Yale; and if our own Harvard still 
accepts the gifts of women and refuses 
their presence, I have faith that it will 
join the march of progress in the end. 
One thing I do want to live for, and that 
is to see Lucy Stone vote. (Great oP 
plause.) She has done more for th 
cause than any of us, and has worked so 
straight and singleheartedly that it seems 
as if she could not depart until woman 
suffrage was won. That is perhaps the 
only reason for being reconciled to the 
delay, in order that we may keep her with 
us. 

CoL. H1GGINSON. Maine has been called 
the daughter of Massachusetts; and we 
have with us to-night a daughter of Maine 
who will speak to us, Mrs. Etta H. Osgood. 


Mrs. Oscoop. I bring the greeting of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
to the silver wedding of this society with 
Public Opinion. A most intractable spouse 
he was, twenty-five years ago; buthe has 
improved of late. Boston is the Mecca of 
New England, and what Boston is to New 
England,the May Festival is to Boston. If 
I can bring here only a double handful of 
~ cones, let their ruddy glow on the 

earth complete the brilliant electric 
circle that has shone so steadily to-night. 
I had hoped to bring you one fine cone, 
news of the passing of our municipal suf- 
frage bill; but Maine was ashamed to go 
ahead of her mother, Massachusetts, and 
as Massachusetts failed of obtaining mu- 
nicipal suffrage by nine votes, so did we. 
That cone still hangs to the bough by 
nine slender representative filaments. 
Still, we have other cones to show. We 
have the cone of co-education. We did 
not have it when I wasa girl. My heart 
was almost broken when | could not enter 
college with my schoolmate, who is now 
my husband; but our first child was the 
class baby, and the baby that took that 
class cup was a girl. In Maine we have 
lenty of cones of the future, still hang- 
ng to the tree. One of them is labelled 
1895. In 1895, the women of Maine are 
going to obtain suffrage, and I hope to 
ring that cone here to blaze upon our 
New England hearth. This is the Colum- 
bian year; there is rejoicing on all sides 
over the grezt gains women have made in 
so many directions. And do you knowto 
whom we owe al] these gains? To the 
suffragists, who laid the foundations broad 
and deep for them all. 

Rey. CHas. G. AMES was introduced 
by Col. Higginson as having been saved 
till the last, because people would stay to 
hear him. Mr. Ames declared he was 
not going to make his speech on woman 
suffrage at so late an hour. He referred 
to the time when the Hutchinson family 
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used to go up and down the country sing- 
ing: 

There’s a good time coming, boys, 

Wait a little longer! 
He would paraphrase it: 

There’s a good time coming, girs, 

Wait a little longer! 
The lips of Mr. Ames then bubbled over 
with several bright poetical quotations, 
which followed one another so rapidly 
that the scribe was quite unable to note 
them down. He bade the audience a 
humorous and affectionate good-night, 
that left everybody smiling; and the 
assemblage broke up at 9.30 exactly, 
amid the music of the Marion Osgood 
Orchestra. A. S. B. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY MRS. HELEN M. 
BARKER, 


To her Co-workers in Temperance and 
Suffrage. 


As Superintendent of the Industrial 
Department of the World’s Fair, I have 
become greatly interested in self-support- 
ing women, and have been looking for an 
investment where the holder of one share 
in a large enterprise would be equally 
protected with those holding 5,000 or 
more shares. I believe I have found such 
an enterprise, and can offer you an oppor- 
tunity of realizing large returns for your 
investment, with absolute safety. If you 
are interested, address for particulars my 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, Room 
807, Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 


——t> 
or 











RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the business meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
held in the parlor of Park Street Church, 
Boston, May 10, 1893, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Whereas governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and women 
are governed; taxation without representation 
is tyranny, and women are taxed; political 
power inheres in the people, and women are 
people; therefore 

Resolved, That full suffrage ought to be ex- 
tended to women as a matter of justice. 

Whereas women are a peaceable, orderly and 
law-abiding class, who constitute more than 
two-thirds of our church members, and less than 
one-fifth of our criminals; therefore 

Resolved, That the vote of women may 
reasonably be expected to be a power on the side 
of peace, good order and good government. 

Whereas when this Association was founded 
twenty-five years ago, women, with insignificant 
exceptions, could not vote anywhere; and 

Whereas to-day women have school suffrage 
in twenty-one States and Territories, full suffrage 
in Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Kansas, and 
municipal suffrage (single women and widows) 
throughout England, Scotland, and most of the 
British Provinces; therefore 

Resolved, That the common-sense of the world 
is working toward equal suffrage. 

Whereas every one is entitled to be consulted 
in regard to his own concerns; and whereas the 
laws which he has to obey and the taxes he has 
to pay do intimately concern him, and whereas 
the only recognized way of being consulted in 
regard to them under a Republican form of gov- 
ernment is through the ballot, therefore 

Resolved, That the exclusion of women from 
the ballot is a relic of barbarism, 

And whereas large minority votes in behalf of 
woman suffrage have been given in the Legisla- 
lature of Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to the men who sup- 
ported our cause. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents — Maine, Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, Mrs. George 
S. Hunt, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, Hon. Fred. Robie, Hon. Nelson Ding- 
ley, Senator Winslow, Representative Powers. 
New Hampshire, Hon. Henry W. Blair, Hon. 
Oliver Branch, Miss C. R. Wendell, Hon. J. H. 
Gallinger; Vermont, Mrs. Emily E. Reed, 
Mrs. H.G. Minot. Rhode Island, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, Mrs. Annie E. Aldrich, Hon. 
Olney Arnold, E. Benjamin Andrews, Arnold 
B. Chace, Hon. J.C. Wyman, Hon. Henry B. 
Metcalf, Augustine Jones. Connecticut, Frances 
Ellen Burr, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. M A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, 
Miss Lillian F. Clarke, Miss Anne Whitney, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. George F. Hoar, 
Hon. John D. Long, Hon. William Claflin, Hon. 
Oliver Ames, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, William 
I. Bowditch, Rev. F. A. Hinckley. 

Corre ing Secretary—Miss Laura Moore, 
Barnet, Vt. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney, 
Natick, Mass. 

Treasurer—Mr. Francis J. Garrison, 4 Park 
Street, Boston. 

Auditor—Amanda M. Lougee. 

Executive Committee — Massachusetts, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The friends of equal suffrage in Michi- 
gan are called upon to mourn the loss of 
one of the noble men who has stood for 
years, in public and private life, as their 
unfailing supporter. 

Hon. Henry Watson, of Greenville, 
passed to the higher life, April 25. Mr. 
Watson was a man of high personal 
worth, of clear and vigorous convictions. 
He was a member of the House of the 
Michigan Legislature from 1885 to 1889, 
and was a foremost champion of all re- 
form measures. In 1887 he gave his ener- 





gies to secure the passage of the munici- 
pal woman suffrage bill, and although he 
did not gain success, his earnest devo- 
tion wrote his name on the hearts of its 
friends. When the bill was put upon its 
passage, he made a ringing address, in 
which he said : 

No man prizes more highly than I do 
the sacredness and sanctity of home. And 
in pleading for this measure, because I 
believe that it is honest and just and 
right, and that it will uplift humanity 
and make our homes better, I say that 
we ought to give to our wives, mothers 
and daughters this paige which they 
are praying for, and which it is onl 
right and just that they should have. If 

ou do not see fit to enact this bill 
nto law, if, on the contrary, you defeat 
it, 1 must yield; but I will say that my 
work is only begun to try to elevate her, 
my superior, who walks by my side. 

Mr. Watson was fifty-seven years of 
age, and had been suffering from partial 
paralysis for over a year,previous to which 
time he was a man of great physical 
vigor. He was of a most geuial nature, 
and while his positive convictions gave 
him opponents, he had no enemies. 
Among all classes he was affectionately 
known as “‘Uncle Henry.” He was a 
devout and useful member of the Baptist 
church, of his community and of the 
State. The Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association, by its executive board, has 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas, by the unsparing hand of nature, 
Henry Watson has been removed from the ac- 
tivities of life at an age when his matured pow- 
ers gave him the largest measure of usefulness, 

t 


be i 

Resolved, That, among his co-laborers in vari- 
ous reforms, none will miss his fearless voice 
and strong helping hand more than the friends 
of woman’s — liberty. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association hereby expresses its profound sor- 
row at the loss of one who was in every place an 
advocate of woman's enfranchisement, and who, 
during his terms of office as a member of the 
House of Representatives of the Michigan Leg- 
islature, stood as its unfaltering champion, hav- 
ing charge of various measures in the different 
sessions, for its promotion. 

Resolved, ‘That we will cherish his memory 
gratefully and solemnly, striving to carry for- 
ward the work to which he so sincergly gave the 
impulse of his strong heart, finding inspiration 
in the example of his sturdy character, his rec- 
titude of soul, and invincible adherence to his 
convictions of justice and right. 

Resolved, Uthat we offer to his wife and family 
our tender and reverent sympathy, knowing that 
in this grief there is one Refuge and one sure 
hope. EXeEcuTIvE boarD, 

Michigan E. S. A. 
—— > 

Mrs. MARTHA ROBINSON STONE, who 
died at North Lawrence, Kansas, April 
18, was a rare, unselfish and excellent 
woman. She devoted her long life of 
more than seventy years to the good of 
others. Mrs. Stone was the wife of my 
brother, Wm. B. Stone, lately deceased, 
and the only surviving sister of ex- 
Governor Charles Robinson, of Kansas. 
She went to Kansas last fall, hoping to 
return to her home in Massachusetts. 
But, after long illness and much suffering, 
she died, esteemed and loved by all who 
knew her. L. 8. 

—_ +o 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK City, May 9, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the New York State Association was 
recently held in Rochester. Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf presided, and Miss An- 
thony was present. Letters were read 
from members who could not be there in 
person. The plan of holding woman suf- 
frage rallies at the various watering- 
places in the State was approved. State 
indorsement was voted for Miss Cheney, 
Miss Mills and Miss Howland in their 
organizing work. The president was 
authorized to send out a leaflet containing 
the bills extending to women the right to 
vote for school commissioners and the 
general school suffrage bill, and urging 
the women to use the privileges thus be- 
stowed. Constitutional convention work 
was also discussed. 

Your correspondent was in error about 
the bill providing that women shall have 
seats on all boards of education in this 
State. Mrs. Carey writes me that it was 
brought up in the Senate, and lost for the 
want of two votes. There is every reason 
to hope that next year it will pass. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
was held at the hall, 125 East 23d Street, 
on Thursday evening, May 4. Mme. 
Isabelle Bogelot, the French delegate to 
the International Council of Women, was 
the invited speaker. She read a brief 
paper in French, in which she spoke of 
her great interest in our cause, but said 
that as her work had been principally in 
philanthropy she could not make an ex- 
tensive address. The rest of the evening 
was well filled by our members and 
friends. Mrs. Frances V. Hallock, of 
Milton, one of the pioneers of our move- 
ment, whom we always rejoice to have 
with us, made a short, bright speech. 
Miss Augusta Lewis gave a recitation. 
Mrs. Marguerite Moore spoke of the great 
work of Mrs. Hale, the Irish philanthro- 
pist, in securing a representation of the 
work of Irish women at the World’s Fair. 





Miss Charlotte F. Daley recited an origi- 
nal poem, “In Fairyland,” and remarks 
were made by Rev. Phebe Hanaford, Dr. 
Van Swartout and others. A resolution 
was passed thanking Gov. Flower for his 
prompt action in signing all bills promot- 
ing the interests of women. 

There ‘will be a general movement of 
delegates and those interested in the Inter- 
national Congress of Women towards 


Chicago this week. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady | 


Stanton will not go, but has sent her 
addresses. Her son, Mr. Theodore Stan- 


ton, who is here to describe the Fair and | 


the Congress for several French journals, 
will escort Mme. Bogelot and Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer. Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, 
president of Sorosis, Mrs. Mary A. New- 
ton, Mrs. Ella Deitz Clymer and Miss 
Thayer will make up another party. 
Your correspondent hopes to journey 
thither with Miss Harriet A. Keyser, and 
expects to be too busy next week to write 
a New York Letter. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th St. 


— +e _ 
A CARD OF THANKS. 


The junior editor of the WomMAN’s Jour- 
NAL wishes to thank the many friends 
who have sent letters expressing interest 
and pleasure in knowing the particulars 
of Mrs. Stone’s early life. Mrs. Stone has 
forgiven the junior editor, although she 
still insists that to publish in her own 
paper an article praising her, was ‘‘not in 
good taste.” Mrs. Stone, however, has 
now asserted her authority as senior editor 
and refuses to let me print any of the 
communications since received on the 
subject. This will explain to these kind 
friends why their articles do not appear. 

A. & B. 





—oe—_—______ 


ENROLLED SUFFRAGISTS. 


Woman suffrage, in order to be estab- 
lished in any State, must first secure a 
majority of the State Legislature. There- 
fore the friends of woman suffrage must 
be enrolled and organized in each Repre- 
sentative District which nominates and 
elects a member of the Legislature. A 
suffrage league, or political equality club, 
or local superintendent, should, in every 
district, take up the work of Enrolment. 
Books have been prepared for the pur- 
pose, containing the following promise: 


We, the undersigned legal voters of the 
Representative District, County, 
State, believing that intelligent women, inter- 
ested in good government, should have the 
legal right to vote, hereby promise to do what 
we can, consistently with our other politicaf 
duties, to secure the nomination and election of 
State Representative and State Senator from this 
district in favor of woman suffrage. 

a, Date, Name, Number, Street, Post- 
office. 


On the opposite page is printed a similar 
promise, beginning : 


We, the undersigned women citizens of 
Representative District, County, —-—— 
State, etc., etc., as above. 


Enrolment books are now for sale at 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, 12 cents, or 
will be sent postpaid by mail to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of 
20 cents. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Georgia Medical Association, at its 
recent annual meeting, admitted its first 
lady member. No objection was made, 
and her election was unanimous. 

We note with regret the death of Mrs. 
E. D. W. Hatch, of Big Timber, Mont., 
one of the pioneers of suffrage work in 
that State. She was a member of the 
Press Association, a woman of mental 
strength, and wielded a brilliant pen for 
the cause. 

A Philadelphia woman, commenting 
upon the frequent assertion that ‘‘women 
should rear sons and vote through their 
sons,” pertinently queries: ‘I wonder 
how many New Jersey mothers are will- 
ing to risk the ruin of their boys through 
race-track legislation before they are old 
enough to vote ?”’ 

The portrait of Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the World’s Fair, was to have appeared on 
one side of the souvenir quarters of a 
dollar, but the director of the mint dis- 
covered that there is a law forbidding the 
picture of any living person to appear on 
coins of the United States. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz recently gave a 
lecture—or ‘‘talk,” as she modestly terms 
the uplifting philosophy and practical ap- 
plication thereof which she voices in the 
course of an hour—before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Pawtucket, 
R.I. She is now giving a course of talks 
on the questions of the day in that city. 


The Woman's Sanitary Association of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has appointed a woman 
in each ward of the city to be the head of 


~ 
good rooms neatly aud nicely furnished. Bath rooms on each floor. Convenient restaurant facilities, 


other guest in your place. 


remittances direct to 





a@ Make your remittances in Chicago or New York drafts. DON’T send home checks, 
you receipt as soon as your remittance arrives, also credit you with same on our books, and the receipt 
will be good for its equivalent in lodgings when presented. Make all drafts payable to and make all 


The Menoken. 


5415 te 5421 Cottage Grove Av. 
(Within Walking Distance of the Exposition.) 





Private European Hotel, of iron, stone and brick, 
for World’s Fair visitors. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightfal, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicin‘ty of the Fair. 

Five to ten minutes’ walk to the several entrances 
tothe Fair. Accessible tocity by cable and elevated 
railroads, five cents fare. Ten minutes’ walk to 
Hyde Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
tive minutes by cable. 

Steam heat, electric lights, and best of attendance, 


NO BAR. 

No more delightful or convenient stopping place for families, mothers with small children, or select 
parties of ladies can be found in the city, Among the first to list their names on our books was Mrs. 
Uelen M, Gougar, the well known W. C. T. U, lecturer and writer. 

Rooms for one week or more can now be secured at $3.00 per day per room, One, two, or three persons 
to aroom, as desired, Payments, $3.00 when securing room, one-half of the remainder upon notification 
of date of using; balance onarrival. Notice of arrival sbould be given thirty days in advance, in order that 
there may be no confusion in the assignment of rooms. Make dates when securing your rooms if possible. 

If, for any reason, you cannot come at the date you first name, or, for any reason, you wish to change 
it, you can do so by giving 15 days’ notice previous to first date, and later date made—or you can send any 


We will send 


L. J. LANPHERE, 211 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO, ILL. 


REFERENCES :—Cou. W. G. BENTLEY, Vice-Pres. Columbia National Bank, Chicago; Hon, THos, 
B. BRYAN, Vice-Pres, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago; DAvip B, CoNKLIN, Artist, 28 New 
York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Epirors Woman's Journal 








a committee for keeping her ward in order 
so far as private premises are concerned. 
They will not attempt at present to do 
anything in regard to the streets, but hope 
to produce a city of clean yards and back 
alleys. 

The Geuda Springs (Kan.) Herald says: 
‘The election passed off very quietly, the 
ladies’ ticket being the only one in the 
field. There were eighty-two votes polled, 
resulting in the election of the straight 
ticket, as follows: For Mayor, Emma 
Barnes; for Police Judge, Dr. S. Duffield; 
for Councilmen, Mrs. A. H. Buckwalter, 
Mrs. T. O. Hite, Mrs. 8S. L. Ward, Mrs. 
H. C. Seanor, and Mrs. Mary R. Berkey.” 


In New York over 100,000 women are 
working for wages, and three-fifths of 
them support whole families. In a dry- 
goods store recently it was decided to 
reduce the wages of the women in order 
that those of the married men might be 
raised, but investigation showed that the 
single women were supporting more peo- 
ple than the married men, and the pro- 
posed change did not take place.—New 
York World. 

The government of Mexico is sending 
out troops against certain insurgents who 
refuse to pay their taxes. Yet these in- 
surgents have been allowed to take part 
in the government and share its benefits. 
But we are reminded, right here, that 
there are thousands of people in America 
who are obliged to pay their taxes, but 
yet are not allowed to vote. But here 
they are not rebels. They are women.— 
Boston Globe. 


A petition has been sent in to the 
Superior Court of Cobb Co., Ga., for the 
incorporation of ‘“‘Tke Sarah Freeman 
Clarke Library Association,” to found 
and maintain a public library in Marietta. 
Miss Clarke’s praiseworthy efforts for the 
library are meeting with the codperation 
and sympathy they deserve, and it is 
hoped that the library will soon be an 
accomplished fact. Miss Clarke will con- 
tribute 2,000 books, besides money and 
other property. 

Red Bank, N. J., lately had one of 
the most exciting school meetings held 
in the town for along time. C.D. War- 
ner, mayor of the town, ran for school 
trustee. His opponent was W. N. Gray, 
nominated by the W.C. T. U. Warner 
was opposed by the women on the ground 
that he was the means of getting a saloon 
licensed. Warner, however, was elected 
by 88 majority. A large number of ladies 
were present. Next time a still larger 
number will be present, and they will 
win. 

Dean Academy, a well-endowed Uni- 
versalist institution at Franklin, Mass., 
stands on or near the very property 
occupied by the famous Dr. Emmons, 
whose sermons on endless punishment 
were remembered with terror long after 
he had passed on. This institution, more 
liberal in its religion, is also progressive 
in other ways. It gives its pupils an 
opportunity to hear both sides of impor- 
tant public questions. With this view, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone was invited to speak on 
May 5, on the Status of Women. The 
chapel was opened to the students and to 
the citizens. After an hour’s presenta- 
tion of her subject, Mrs. Stone met in the 
parlor members of the faculty, citizens 
and students, who held a pleasant infor- 
| mal discussion of the question. There was 
| a cordial agreement of opinion on the 
| right side. Mrs. Stone hopes for a new 
| centre of co-operation in this place. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
JOHN STETSON,......- Proprietor and Manager. 





Great Success ! 


Dion Boucicault's Emotional 
Comedy, 


LED ASTRAY! 


Best Orchestra Seats, SI. 
OTHERS 75, 50 AND 25 CENTS. 


PARK THEATRE. 
Weal Gace meete. 
LAST WEEK OF 
HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Seats may be secured for the remaining perform. 
ances. 

















Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON - Manager 


Week Commencing May 15. 


JAMES O’NEILL 


“Fontenelle.” 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 

“LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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BY LUCY LARCOM. 


I said it in the meadow path, 

I say it on the mountain-stairs ;— 
The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within, 

Life, with its unlocked treasuries, 
God’s riches, are for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet ; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red 

Because she makes the whole world sweet. 


Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye welcome me, O solemn peaks! 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks. 


And up the radiant peopled way 
That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life’s delight to say, 
‘‘Heaven is not heaven for me alone.” 


Rich by my brethren’s poverty ! 

Such wealth were hideous. I am blest 
Only in what they share with me, 

In what I share with all the rest. 


——~+or—____—__ 
THE HEART OF THE TREE. 


BY H. C. BUNNER. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty, towering high ; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain ; 
He plants the forest’s heritage ; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
— Century. 
—- +e 
TO A PRINCESS. 


There is splendid news from England, 
And there’s splendid news from France : 

There’s news that’s good from Italy, 
From Russia's broad expanse ; 

But best of all the news that’s come, 
The best we’ve ever seen, 

The Princess fair of Wales has frowned 
Upon the crinoline! 


The dress of woman cannot be 
Obstructive on the streets ; 

It cannot at the theatre 
Encumber all the seats. 

It cannot lose all grace and charm, 
Now that this future queen 

Has had the splendid sense to frown 
Upon the crinoline. 


The dress of woman's not to be 
Cut like inverted tops, 

Or funnel shaped, or after the 
Great pyramid Cheops, 

Since Alexandra fair of Wales, 
In majesty serene, 

Has with her sweetly royal frown 
Looked down on crinoline. 


Then here’s to her of England’s realm, 
A tiger and three cheers! 
Then here’s to this fair lady who 
Has quieted our fears, 
Who stood for grace in woman's dress. 
Long may she live who's been 
The bulwark ’gainst this threatened wave 
Of hooplike crinoline! 
: —Harper's Bazar. 
— ~~ - a 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


ANOTHER TRUE STORY. 


BY DR. MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 





In the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL of April 22 
appeared a true story, ‘‘How Rachel Was 
Cured.” It is excellent, because sugges- 
tive of the way in which an over-worked 
woman can procure rest and change with- 
out much expense or much disarrange- 
ment of family affairs. There are many 
methods by which, with a little planning, 
these beneficial results can be reached; 
and in the following account from my 
own experience, I wish to give an example 
equally instructive. 

Some years ago, the wife of a farmer, 
living not many miles from Boston, came 
to my office to consult me, because she 
feared she was suffering from a disease 
such as can only befall a woman, and 
which she fully believed was ‘‘killing her 
by inches.” With sunken cheeks, dull 
eyes, sallow complexion, pale lips, and 
no more flesh on her limbs than was neces- 
sary to make locomotion possible, the 
woman sat there, and told of her ailments 
—sleeplessness, utter lack of appetite, 
back-ache, depression of spirits, etc. After 


misery, I made a careful examination, and 
then told her that she was entirely free 
from all disease, but was simply worn 
out, and needed six months of rest and 
good living. 

She sighed deeply, and said it was im- 
possible to follow such a prescription, as 
their pecuniary means would not permit 
it. She said, farther, that their two chil- 
dren had outgrown the district school of 
the town, so she, with true Yankee ambi- 
tion, had persuaded her husband to send 
them to a relative in the city, that they 
might have the advantage of the Boston 
public schools. This plan required every 
extra dollar of their earnings, although 
the children, from motives of economy, 
spent Saturday and Sunday at home. She 
said she felt sure a tonic would restore 
her appetite, and the relief to her mind in 
knowivg that she was free from disease 
would aidin curing her. So, carrying in 
her hand the valuable recipe for a tonic 
which might or might not be of use, she 
left me, promising to report herself in ten 
days. 

At the end of that time she appeared, 
looking more dejected and forlorn than at 
her first visit; so much so that I was 
startled, and thought I had made a mis- 
take in my diagnosis, as well as in my 
prognosis. 

With sobs she informed me that a great 
misfortune had befallen them. This state- 
ment at once explained to me her appear- 
ance. It was at the time when the first 
Jersey cows were imported into this 
country from England, and were held at 
a great price. She told me her husband 
had invested all the money they had in 
the savings bank in the purchase of one 
of those valuable creatures, about six 
months before. This precious cow had 
begun to be ailing, on the day following 
the woman’s visit tome. The trouble in- 
creasing, a veterinary surgeon had been 
consulted, and he told them they must 
procure a faithful, intelligent man to take 
charge of the cow from morning to night, 
if they would save her health and life. 
This sad event made it necessary for them 
to take for attendance on the cow the 
service of their best hired man on the 
farm, while the hiring of another man in 
his place would prevent their expending 
money fqr the char-woman who gave the 
good farmer’s wife an occasional lift with 
her housework. She sobbingly ended her 
story, saying, ‘‘I must work even harder 
than a week ago; you must give me a 
stronger tonic.” 

The case looked so sad and hopeless 
that I sat silent for a few moments, 
thinking ; when suddenly a bright thought 
sprung up in my mind, and I said, ‘‘Why 
don’t you nurse that cow, and let the char- 
woman do your work in house, kitchen 
and dairy ?” 

As when a sunbeam bursts through 
heavy black clouds, so did a light flash 
over her face and into her eyes, as I 
said these words; but in a moment it 
darkened down again, as she began to 
think of all the objections to such a plan. 
But the idea was born; it grew; and with 
my vivid power of imagination I over- 
threw all her objections, one after another, 
until her conversation became really ani- 
mated, and the plan appeared so plausible 
to both of us that the good woman went 
out of the office with no stronger tonic 
than hope and courage can bestow. 

The whole affair was forgotten by me 
in the pressure of business, and in listen- 
ing to more stories of moral and physical 


to the field, with her rubber water-proof, 
and her husband andthecow. The latter 
was tied to a stake, and my patient seated 
herself rear, on the water-proof (as I had 
suggested to her), while she watched the 
cow, and petted and talked to her. The 
two took kindly to each other. One day’s 
experiment proved that she could keep 
the cow in such subjection and quietness 
as the surgeon had ordered, plucking the 
fresh grass for her and feeding her as she 
needed. All went well. Let me give a 
part of her story in her own words: 

‘“*My husband was satisfied with the 
first day’s result, and made the few ar- 
rangements necessary; and you, doctor, 
ought to have seen me as day after day, 
rain or shine, at sunrise, | walked to the 
pasture, on my right arm a big basket 
full of my mending work; in my right 
hand a large white umbrella which my 
husband bought for mie, and in my left 
hand the rope to which my bossy was 
tied, which, by the way, I did not need 
after a fortnight, she following me at my 
call, and lying close beside me when not 
walking a few steps for a bite of the rich 
grass. My char-woman brought me all 
my meals, and a pail of water for bossy. 
I soon had a keen appetite, almost impos- 
sible to satisfy; even the abundant pro- 
visions brought me, and eagerly eaten 
with such good relish, still seemed to leave 
a hollow unfilled; and after my walk 
home at sundown, [ slept as sweetly as I 
had not done for months. The cow got 
well; she is now followed by a strong, 
beautiful heifer six weeks old, for which 
my husband has already an offer of just 
half the money that he paid for the cow. 
And I—I feel strong, well and happy,can do 
all my work, and have taken none of the 
tonic. Besides all this, both my children 
are equally well, because when they came 
home for their weekly sojourn, they felt 
that they must spend Saturday and Sun- 
day out in the field with poor mother, 
who had no other diversion than the com- 
pany of a cow. I really believe their 
being with me out of doors has done them 
more good than they would have got from 
the change we had planned for vacation, 
a visit to relatives up in the mountains. 
So [ thought [ had better come and tell 
you of all the good you have done to our 
whole family by your excellent advice, 
although it seemed so queer to us all, and, 
you may well believe, to our neighbors 
too.” 

‘**How many months did you do this?” 
Iasked. ‘*Was it not tedious to be all 
day in such dumb company ?” 

‘I did this same thing,” she replied, 
‘tevery day, from the time when | left 
you, until the calf was three days old. 
And as for tediousness or loneliness, 1 
never felt it; for I have done a heap of 
sewing, old-and new, which had accumu- 
lated during the past year when I could 
not sew, I was so miserable; besides, I 
always took some reading matter with me, 
especially on rainy days when I could not 
use my needle; and as my bossy liked to 
have me talk to her, I read aloud to her 
the Boston Journal and our town paper. 
These she seemed to enjoy as much as my 
chatting especially with her, even when 
it came to the obituaries, death-noticea, 
and quack-medicine advertisements.” 

She assured me she had not had a 
single cold, although she had several 
times been drenched by thunder-showers 
that nad cvertaken her when unprotected. 
She said also she had learned a great les- 
son on the folly of carrying self-neglect 





misery. 

The summer, with all its joy and beauty, 
slipped away, and brilliant October 
brought a new flood ci professional busi- 
ness and cares. 

On one of these autumn days, a plump, 
sunburnt, cheerful-faced woman entered 
my sanctum, holding in one hand a huge 
bouquet of gorgeous dahlias, on the other 
arm a small basket with a dozen fresh 
eggs, and in that hand a little jar of 
cream. 

‘*Don’t you remember me?” she said. 

Of course I did not, although the voice 
was familiar. 

‘“*Well, [am Mrs. F——, whom you ad- 
vised to nurse her cow.” 

I could hardly believe my eyes, even 
after her repeated assurances of her iden- 
tity with that miserable wreck of the 
May before. She gave me an animated 
description of what followed her leaving 
my Office ; of all her doubts and misgivings 
during her journey home, as to what her 
husband would say to such a proposition 
for both a sick wife and a sick cow; of 
how she timidly introduced the subject to 
him by telling him that I was a queer 
doctor who did not believe much in medi- 
cine. All this prepared him for the ac- 
count of my plan, to which he listened 
gravely, contrary to his usual habit when 
women proposed anything, and then said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Well, my dear, we might 
try it.” She at once called in the char- 
woman, who had supplied her place that 
day, and made arrangements with her to 





listening and taking notes of her story of 


and self-sacrifice to such an extent as to 
| bring trouble not only on one’s self, but 
| on all the family. 

If this little tale should be read by the 
family described, I wish one of them 
would send name and address, which I 


Senator proudly admitted that they had 
been an inspiration and had helped to win 
the day, for the members could not vete 
against the interests of women in their 
presence. 

We shall hold our annual meeting next 
month. CLARA A. MCDIARMID, 

President Arkansas E. S. A. 


tao 
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ADDRESS OF MRS. POTTER PALMER, 


The following is the full text of the 
address delivered by Mrs. Bertha Honore 
Palmer, president of the Board of Lady 
Managers at the opening of the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair: 


The moment of fruition has arrived. 
Hopes which for more than two years 
have gradually been gaining strength and 
definiteness have now bevome realities. 
To-day the Exposition opens its gates. 
On this occasion of the formal opening of 
the Woman’s Building, the board of Lady 
Managers is singularly fortunate in hay- 
ing the honor to welcome distinguished 
official representatives of many of the 
able foreign committees and of the State 
boards which have so effectively cooper- 
ated with it in accomplishing results now 
disclosed to the world. 

We have travelled together a hitherto 
untrodden path; have been subjected to 
tedious delays and overshadowed by dark 
clouds which threatened disaster to our 
enterprise. We have been obliged to 
march with peace offerings in our hands 
lest hostile motives be ascribed to us. 
Our burdens have been greatly lightened, 
however, by the spontaneous sympathy 
and aid which have reached us from 
women in every part of the world, and 
which have proved an added incentive and 
inspiration. 

xperience has brought many surprises, 
not the least of which is an impressive 
realization of the unity of human in- 
terests, notwithstanding differences of 
race, government, language, tempera- 
ment and external conditions. The peo- 
ple of all civilized lands are studying the 
same problems. Each success and each 
failure in testing and developing new 
theories is valuable to the whole world. 





Social and industrial questions are para- 
mount, and are receiving the thoughtful 
consideration of statesmen, students, 


political economists, humanitarians, em- 
wagers, and employed. 

he few forward steps which have been 
taken during our boasted nineteenth cen- 
tury—the so-called ‘‘Age of Invention”— 
have promoted the general use of machin- 
ery and economic motive powers, with the 
result of cheapening manufactured arti- 
cles, but have not afforded the relief to 
the masses which was expected. The 
struggle for bread is as fierce as of old. 
We find everywhere the same picture pre- 
sented; overcrowded industrial centres, 
factories surrounded by dense populations 
of operatives, keen competition, many 
individuals forced to use such strenuous 
effort that vitality is drained in the en- 
deayor to maintain life under conditions 
so uninviting and discouraging that it 
scarcely seems worth living. It fs a grave 
reproach to modern enlightenment that 
we seem no nearer the solution of man 
of these problems than during feudal 


7“ 

t is not our province, however, to dis- 
cuss these weighty questions, except in 
so far as they affect compensation paid to 
wage-earners, and more especially that 
paid to women and children. 

Of all existing forms of injustice, there 
is none so cruel and inconsistent as is the 
position in which women are placed with 
regard to self-maintenance; the calm ig- 
noring of their rights and responsibilities 
which has gone on for centuries. If the 
economic conditions are hard for men to 
meet, subjected as they are to the constant 
weeding out of the less expert and steady 
hands (who are thereby plunged into an 
abyss of misery), it is evident that 
women, thrown upon their own resources, 
have a frightful struggle to endure, espe- 
cially as bee have always to contend 
against a public sentiment which discoun- 
tenances their seeking industrial employ- 
ments as a means of livelihood. 

The cry which exists among conserva- 
tive people that the sphere of woman is 
her home; that it is unfeminine, even mon- 
strous, for her to wish to take a place 
beside or to compete with men in the vari- 
ous lucrative industries, tells heavily 





have no right to betray, to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 


~~ —_— 


PROGRESS IN ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., APRIL 17, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: i 

The Arkansas Assembly has adjourned, 
and although we lost our “bill allowing 
school suffrage for females on an educa- 
tional qualification,” we still are thankful 
that they took it under advisement at all. 

The bill passed the Senate sixteen to 
nine, and had its second reading in the 
House, but was indefinitely laid aside. 

Seventeen local option bills passed. 
One member, speaking excitedly in oppo- 
sition, blamed the women, and said: ‘‘It 
is a great concession on our part that we 
allow the signatures of these women to 
count the same as the votes of us men.” 
In Arkansas women’s names to petitions 
on the question of issuing a license do 
count as do men’s votes, as far as the law 
goes; but our petitions cannot elect a 
judge who will enforce the law. 

The bill raising the age of consent from 
twelve to sixteen years passed the House 
almost unanimously, seventy-three to 
five, and the Senate by a fair majority. 

The galleries of the assembly have been 
visited by ladies as never before, and one 





come daily. The next morning she went 


| against her, for manufacturers and pro- 
| ducers take advantage of it to disparage 
‘her work and obtain her services for a 
| nominal price, thus profiting largely by 
| the necessities and helplessness of their 
| victim. That so many should cling to 
| respectable occupations while starving in 
following them, and should refuse to 
yield to discouragement and despair. 
shows ahigh quality of steadfastness and 
principle. These are the real heroines of | 
life, whose handiwork we are proud to | 
install in the Exposition, because it has | 
been produced in factories, workshops, 
and studios under the most adverse condi- 
tions, and with the most sublime patience | 
and endurance. | 
Men of the finest and most chivalric | 
type, who have poetic theories about the | 
sanctity of the home and the refining, 
elevating influence of woman in it—theo- | 
ries which we have inherited from the | 
days of romance and chivalry, and which | 
we wish might prevail forever—these | 
men have asked many times whether the > 
Board of Lady Managers think it well to | 
promote a sentiment that may tend to 
destroy the home, by encouraging occupa- 
tions for women which take them out of 
it. We feel, therefore, obliged to state | 
that in our opinion every woman who is | 
pots over a happy home is tulfilling | 
er highest and truest function, and could 
not be lured from it by temptations offered | 
by factories or studios. ould that the | 
eyes of theze idealists could be thoroughly | 
opened, that they might see, not the fortu- | 
nate few of a favored class, with homes | 
they possibly are in daily contact with, | 











but the general status of the labor market 
throughout the world and the relation to 
it of women! They might be astonished 
to learn that the condicions under which 
the vast majority of the ‘‘gentler sex” are 
living are not so ideal as they assume ; that 
each is not ‘“‘dwelling in a home of which 
she is the queen, with a manly and lovin 

a < shield her from rough contact wi 

e. 

Because of the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing their theories with the stern facts 
they might possibly consent to forgive 
the offence of widows with dependent 
children and of wives of drunkards and 
criminals who so far forget the high stand- 
ard established for them as to attempt 
to earn for themselves daily bread, lacking 
which they must perish. The necessity 
for their work under present conditions is 
too evident and too urgent to be ques- 
tioned. They must work or they must 
starve. Women everywhere in large 
numbers are actively engaged in the low- 
est and most degrading industrial occupa- 
tions, laboring mainly as underpaid 
drudges, to the great profit of manufact- 
urers and producers. 

We are forced, therefore, to turn from 
the realm of —— to meet and deal with 
existing facts. The absence of a just and 

eneral appreciation of the truth concern- 

ng the position and status of women has 
caused us to call special attention to it, 
and to make a point of attempting to 
create, by means of the Exposition, a 
well-defined public sentiment in regard to 
their rights and duties, and the propriety 
of their “es not only self-supporting 
but able to assist in maintaining their 
families when necessary. 

We hope that the statistics which the 
Board of Lady Managers has been so 
earnestly sstomnes to secure may give 
a correct idea of the number of women, 
not only of those without natural protec- 
tors, or those thrown suddenly upon their 
own resources, but the number of wives of 
mechanics, laborers, artists, artisans and 
workmen of every degree who are forced 
to work shoulder to shoulder with their 
husbands in order to maintain the family, 
without noting the number forced to sup- 
port their husbands in idleness and vice. 

We observe that there are two classes 
of the community who wish to restrain 
women from actual participation in the 
business of the world, and that each 
gives, apparently, very strong reasons in 
support of its views. These are, first, the 
idealists already mentioned, who hold the 
opinion that woman should be tenderly 
guarded and cherished within the sacred 
precincts of the home which alone is her 
sphere of action. Second, certain politi- 
cal economists, with whom may be ranged 
most of the men engaged in the profitable 
pursuit of the industries of the world, 
who object to the competition that would 
result from the participation of women, 
because pa claim it would reduce the 
general scale of wages paid and lessen 
the earning power of men, who require 
all their present income to support their 
families. 

Plausible as these theories are, we can- 
not accept them without pausing to in- 
quire what then would become of all 
women but the very few who have inde- 
pendent fortunes, or are the happy wives 
of men able and willing to support them. 
The interests of probably three-fourths 
of the women in the world would be sacri- 
ficed. Are they to be allowed to starve, 
or to rush to self-destruction? If not per- 
mitted to work, what course is open to 
them? Our oriental neighbors have seen 
the logic of the situation far more Cory 
than we, and have been consistent enoug 
to meet it without shrinking from heroic 
measures. The question is happily solved 
in some countries by the practice of polyg- 
amy, which allows every man to maintain 
as many wives as his means permit. In 
others, etiquette requires that a newly 
made widow be burned on the funeral 
pyre with her husband’s body, while the 
Chinese take the precaution to drown sur- 
plus female children. It would seem that 
any of these methods is more logical and 
less cruel than the system we pursue of 
permitting the entire female population 
to live, but making it impossible for those 
born to poverty to maintain themselves 
in comfort because they are hampered by 
a caste feeling almost as strong as that 
ruling India, which will not permit them 
to work on equal terms with men. These 
unhappy members of an inferior class 
must be content to remain in penury, liv- 
ing on the crumbs that fall from the tables 


7 That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s ments which the system 
= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“TI have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the gfeatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of a Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
celler.t as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
wy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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spread for those of another and higher 
caste. This relative position has been 
exacted on the one side, accepted on 
the other side; it has been considered b 
each an inexorable law. We shrink wi 
horror from the unjust treatment of child 
widows and other unfortunates on the 
other side of the globe, but our own foliies 
and inconsistencies are too close to our 
eyes for us to see them in proper perspec- 
tive. 

Sentimentalists should have reduced 
their theories to set terms and applied 
them. They have had ample opportunity 
and time to provide means by which help- 
less women could be cherished, protected, 
and removed from the storms and stress of 
life. Women could have asked nothing 
better. We have no respect for a theory 
which touches only the favored few who 
do not need this protection, and leaves un- 
aided the great mass it has assisted to push 
into the mire. Babble it not, therefore, 
until it can be uttered not only in polite 
drawing-rooms, but also in factories and 
workshops, without a blush of shame for 
its weakuess and inefficiency. 

But the sentimentalists again exclaim: 
‘‘Would you have women step down from 
their |pedestal to enter practical lifq?” 
Yes, a thousand times, yes. If we can 
really find, after a careful search, any 
women mounted upon pedestals, we 
should willingly ask them to stepdown in 
order that they may meet and help to up- 
lift their sisters. Freedom and justice for 
all are infinitely more to be desired than 
pedestals for afew. I beg leave to state 
that, personally, I am not a believer in 
the pedestal theory, never having met 
with an example of it; and that I always 
suspect the motives of any one advancing 
it. Is it not the natural and fine relation 
between husband and wife, or between 
friends, that they should stand side by 
side, the fine qualities of each supplement- 
ing and assisting those of the other? 

f we now look at the question from the 
economic standpoint, and decide, for good 
and logical reesons, that women should be 
kept out of industrial fields, in order that 
they may leave the harvest for men, whose 
duty it is to provide for women and chil- 
dren, then, by all laws of justice and 
equity, these latter should be provided for 
by their natural protectors, and if de- 
prived of them, should become wards of 
the State, and be maintained in honor 
and comfort. 

The acceptance of even this doctrine of 
tardy justice would not, however, I feel 
sure, be welcomed by the women of to-day, 
who, having had a taste of independence, 
will never relinquish it. They have no 
desire to be helpless and dependent. 

Having the full use of their faculties, 
they rejoice in een them. This ‘s 
entely in conformity with the trend of 
modern thought, which is in the direction 
of establishing proper respect for human 
individuality and the right of self-develop- 
ment. Our highest aim now is to train 
each to find happiness in the full and 
healthy exercise of the gifts bestowed by 
a geuerous nature. Ignorance is too ex- 
pensive and wasteful to be tolerated. We 
cannot afford to lose the reserve power 
of any individual. 

We advocate, therefore, the thorough 
education and training of woman to fit 
her to meet whatever fate life may bring, 
not only to prepare her for the factory 
and workshop, for the professions and 
arts, but, more important than all else, to 
prepare her for presiding in the home. It 
is for this, the highest field of woman’s 
effort, that the broadest training and 
greatest preparation are required. The 
illogical, extravagant, whimsical, un- 
thrifty mother and housekeeper belongs 
to the dark ages; she has no place in our 
present era of enlightenment. No course 
of study is too elaborate, no amount of 
knowledge and culture too abundant to 
meet the actual requirements of the wife 
and mother in dealing with the interests 
committed to her hands. 

Realizing that woman can never hope to 
receive the proper recompense for her 
services until her usefulness and success 
are not only demonstrated but fully under- 
stood and acknowledged, we have taken 
advantage of the My eee A presented 
by the Exposition to bring together such 
evidences of her skill in the various in- 
dustries, arts and professions as may con- 
vince the world that ability is not a mat- 
ter of sex. Urged by necessity, she has 
demonstrated that her powers are the 
same as her brother’s, and that like en- 
couragement and fostering care may de- 
velop her to an equal point of usefulness. 

The board does not wish to be under- 
stood as placing an extravagant or senti- 
mental value upon the work of any 
woman because of her sex. It willingly 
acknowledges that the industries, arts, 
and commerce of the world have been for 
centuries in the hands of men, who have 
carefully trained themselves for the 
responsibilities devolving upon them, and 
who have consequently, without question, 
contributed vastly more than women to 
the valuable thought, research, invention, 
science, art, and literature which have 
become the rich heritage of the human 
race. Notwithstanding their disadvan- 
tages, however, a few gifted women have 
made their value felt, and have rendered 
exceptional service to the cause of 
humanity. 

‘The fact that the Woman’s Building is 
so small that it can hold only a tithe of 
the beautiful objects offered has been a 
great disadvantage. The character of the 
exhibits and the high standard attained 
by most of them serve, therefore, only as 
an iodex of the quality and range of the 
material from which we have drawn. 

When our invitation asking codperation 
was sent to foreign lands, the commis- 
sioners already appointed generally smiled 
doubtfully, and explained that their 
women were doing nothing; that they 
would not feel inclined to help us, and in 
Many cases stated that it was not the 
custom of their country for women to 
take part in any public effort; that they 
Only attended to social duties, drove in 
the parks, etc. But as soon as these ladies 


formal letter, the Free-Masonry amon 
women proved to be such that they need 
no explanation ; they understood at once 
the possibilities. Strong committees were 
immediately formed, of women having 
large hearts and brains, women who can- 
not selfishly enjoy the ease of their own 
lives without giving a thought to their 
helpless and wretched sisters. 

Our unbounded thanks are due to the 
exalted and influential personages who 
became, in their respective countries, pat- 
ronesses and leaders of the movement 
inaugurated by us to represent what 
women are doing. They entered with 
eeiee into our work for the Expo- 
sition, because they saw an Pyne of 
which they gracefully and delicately 
veiled behind the magnificent laces 
forming the central objects in their 
superb collections, to aid their women by 
opening new markets for their wares. 
This was the earnest purpose of their 
Majesties, the Empress of Russia and 
Queen of Italy, both so noted for the 
progressive spirit they have displayed in 
promoting the welfare of the women 
under their kindly rule. They have sent 
large collections of the work of peasant 
women through organizations which exist 
under their patronage for selling their 
handiwork. The collection of her personal 
laces sent by Queen Margherita will be 
one of the most notable featurez of the 
Exposition. 

he committee of Belgian ladies was 
kind enough to take special pains to com- 
ply with our request for statistics con- 
cerning the industries and condition of 
women, notwithstanding the fact that the 
collection of statistics is not in Europe 
so popular as with us. It has sent com- 
lete reports, very attractively prepared, 
n the form of monographs and charts, 
giving details which have been secured 
only by great personal effort. These 
figures have never before been obtained 
in that country, and the committee itself 
is surprised at the great amount of novel 
and valuable information it has succeeded 
in preeeeins. 
er Majesty, the Queen of England, 
has kindly sent an exhibit of the work of 
her own hands, with the message that, 
while she usually feels no interest in 
Expositions, she gives this special token 
of sympathy with the work of the Board 
of Lady Managers because of its efforts 
for women. That the English committee 
has included in its exhibit and in its cata- 
logue a plea for the higher education of 
women is in itself a significant fact. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Regent of 
Spain, has kindly promised to oy our 
desire by sending some relics of the great 
Isabella, whose name is so closely associ- 
ated with that of the discoverer of our 
continent. 

The Orient has not been behind in its 
efforts to coéperate with us, although it 
has succeeded in doing so only on a 
limited scale, and in many cases unoftici- 
ally. We have received the most pathetic 
appeals from those countries in which 
women are only beginning to learn that 
there is a fuller development and higher 
liberty of action permitted their sex 
elsewhere. 

Japan, under the guidance of its liberal 
and — Empress, has promptly 
and cordially promoted our plans. Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Siam, has sent a 
special delegate, with instructions that 
she put herself under our leadership and 
learn what industrial and educational 
advantages are open to women in other 
countries, so that Siam may adopt such 
measures as will elevate the condition of 
her women. 


The Exposition will thus benefit women | 


not alone by means of the material ob- 
jects brought together, but there will be 
a more lasting and permanent result 
through the interchange of thought and 
sympathy among influential and leading 
women of all countries, now for the first 
time working together with a common 
purpose and an established means of com- 
munication. Government recognition and 
sanction give to these committees of 
women official character and dignity. 
Their work has been magnificently suc- 
cessful, and the reports which will be 
made of the conditions found to exist will 
be placed on record as public documents 
among the archives of every cones 
Realizing the needs and the responsibili- 
ties of the hour, and that this will be the 
first official utterance of women in behalf 
of women, we shall weigh well our words, 
words which should be so judicious and 
convincing that hereafter they may be 
treasured among the happy influences 
which made possible new and better con- 
ditions. 

We rejoice in the possession of this 
beautiful building in which we meet to- 
day; in its delicacy, symmetry and 
strength. We honor our architect and the 
artists who have not only given their 
hands, but their hearts and their genius to 
its decoration. For it, women in every 
part of the world have been exerting their 
efforts and talents; looms have wrought 
their most delicate fabrics ; the needle has 
flashed in the hands of fair maidens under 
tropical suns; the lacemaker has bent 
over her cushion weaving her most artful 
web; the brush and chisel have sought to 
give form and reality to the visions haunt- 
ing the brain of the artist; all have 
wrought with the thought of making our 
building worthy to serve its great end; 
we thank: them all for their successful 
efforts. 

The eloquent president of the commis- 
sion last October dedicated the great 
Exposition to humanity. We now dedi- 
cate the Woman’s Building to an elevated 
womanhood, knowing that by so doing 
we shall best serve the cause of humanity. 


2 
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The May number of the new Philadel- 
phia magazine, Woman’s Progress, contains 
a portrait and sketch of the gifted young 
Philadelphia architect, Mrs. Minerva 
Parker Nichols; an article by her entitled 





Ballad Poetry of the American Revolu 
tion,” **The Lost Towns and Villages of 
Philadelphia,” ‘Political Equality in 
Wyoming,” and ‘‘The Red Book of Hen- 
gest’’; a tale entitled *‘A Victim of Uni- 
versity Extension,” by A. J. Arthur; and 
‘Decoration Day,” a poem by Jane Camp- 
bell. There are the usual art and juvenile 
departments, and last, but not least, an 
article on ‘‘Swarthmore College and Co- 
education,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, dean of Swarthmore. 
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CHARLES SUMNER AGAIN. 


[This Lrief{communication has been in type 
for a long time, but has been crowded out week 
after week by pressure of other matter. ] 

Fort Scor™, KAN., JAN. 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Jvurnal : 

It seems to me that in the controversy 
concerning Charles Sumoer’s treatment 
of women and liberty when he succeeded in 
passing the Fifteenth Amendment, both H. 
Augusta Howard and Laura Clay (to whose 
articles my heart responded with a deep, 
old-fashioned Methodist ‘‘Amen !”) rather 
miss the weak point in our esteemed A. 
S. B.’s comparison of Bradlaugh’s support 
of woman suffrage, though women might 
very probably vote against him, with 
Sumner’s refusal to consider what the 
effect of the black man’s ballot on the 
prospects of woman’s ballot would be. 

Both men declared that at any sacrifice 
of interest, they would follow principle— 
the principle of theright of a disfranchised 
class to the ballot, no matter what use 
they might or might not make of it,— 
but Bradlaugh proposed to sacrifice his 
own interest, Sumner the interest of others. 
This difference speaks for itself. ‘‘I am 
ready to make a great sacrifice on the 
altar of my country,” says Artemus Ward 
somewhere in a grand burst of patriotism 
—‘‘yea, verily, I am ready to sacrifice all 
my wife’s relations upon it!” Mr. Sum- 
ner made an even greater sacrifice upon 
the altar of his principles—all the women 
in the country. Shall we honor him for 
this piece of heroism? 

- GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 


[My comparison was not between Brad- 
laugh and Sumner, but between Brad- 
laugh and the women. Some one tried to 
get Bradlaugh to vote against woman suf- 
frage in Parliament by reminding him 
that the women of Northampton (the 
town he represented) were religious, and 
would never elect to Parliament so noto- 
rious a radical as himself. Bradlaugh 
answered, in substance: ‘*That makes no 
difference. The women are entitled to 
their votes, and I should vote for woman 
suffrage all the same if I knew it would 
prevent my ever being elected to Parlia- 
ment again.””’ Those women who believed 
that the colored men were justly entitled 
to their votes were bound, I think, to take 
a similar view, even though it was certain 
that the new voters would be generally 
opposed to woman suffrage. 

It is not accurate to speak of the women 
as being ‘‘sacrifieed” because the colored 
men were enfranchised first. To enfran- 
chise the women at that time was 
utterly impossible, public sentiment not 
being nearly ripe for it. To enfranchise 
the colored men was possible; and each 
reform has to be carried when it can be. 
If a woman suffrage bill were carried 
through the California Legislature, it 
would not be reasonable tu complain that 
the Chinese were ‘‘sacrificed” because 
they were not enfranchised at the same 
time, even though it is certain that the 
majority of the white women in California 
would be opposed to removing the politi- 
cal disabilities of the Chinese. In reforms, 
you have to get what you can, when you 
can. A. 8. B.] 

—_— <~@o— —__—_— 
NEW LEAFLETS, 


A recently issued leaflet is ‘“The Star in 
the West,” by Mrs. Virginia D. Young. 
This is the able address given by Mrs. 
Young at the last meeting of the South 
Carolina Press Association, of which she 
is the only lady member. It sets forth 
eloquently the arguments for woman suf- 
frage, from the point of view of a native- 
born South Carolina woman. The editor 
of the Christian Neighbor, Columbia, 8. C., 
says in a recent number of his paper that 
he heard Mrs. Young give the address, 
and that it almost converted him. He is 
glad to see it published in leaflet form. It 
will be found useful for distribution every- 
where, and especially at the South. It 
may be ordered from 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton; price, 30 cents per hundred. 
“Twelve Reasons Why Women Want 
to Vote,” by Alice Stone Blackwell, in 
leaflet form, may also be ordered from this 
office; price, 15 cents per hundred. 











RICH, RED BLOOD 


As naturally results from taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla as personal cleanliness re- 
sults from free use of soap and water. 
This great purifier thorougbly expels 
scrofula, ‘salt rheum and all other im- 
purities and builds up every organ of the 
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Horse Owners 


the condition of the feet. 


Demands th 


Tas shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch- 
ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 





PUTNAM NAIL CO., 





This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on hea h 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp pt ep SIT 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 

York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 

In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 

kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 





Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


and Blacksmiths. 


e Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


Now is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
| for the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are used. 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break, because they are 
exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, just like an old-fashioned 
hand-made nail. They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a 
smaller size can be used, and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s sh . 
the whole length thes are the Hot-Porg hype & bt 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


utnam. they show marks 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 
The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


- = : 
Physicians Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 

Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course of atudy. It is well established, 

,~A from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 

ied course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers su es to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the nese 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, . D., 
Deay, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session eqened October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ graded course. 
rato’ ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
= ee BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, aay diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is jerpel eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice 


The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL pfactice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 

ANNA RICE POWELL, { 2D?Tons. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
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received our message, sent in a brief and 


‘*Architect and Client”; papers on ‘‘The 


body. Now is the time to take it. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

















COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 


to buy it, write George | Frost Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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bn ee Beauty of the Romans was 

largely due to Anointings, and Dr.O. P. Brown’s 
celebrated HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER, made 
from a Roman Oil Formula, has a wonderful effect 
on the skin, acting as atonic. It feeds the tissues, 
fills up wrinkles, poemes the figure, beautifies the 
complexion and hands. Most skins, hungry for 
nourishment, absorb it as thirsty plants do wateg. 
Send 10c. for sample, and Lady’s paper, illustratinr 
Seven Ages of Woman’s Life, and treating on care 
of Face and Body. J. GIBSON BROWN, 74 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


MaLViNa CREAM 
Gismersyst Metin, tan Danie Pengo 


9 

i” t ng the com. 

olexion to its sale 

mare NA Saving eole Prot late’ 
. Ab Cents a x | Prof.J.tat a. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 
sine and Ink from Woolen 
ise Wee ai 
household. Recommended 
for sale loeding Druggists, 
ent eet 


gent," 
est | PT Mass 

















For the Relfef and Cure of 
Liver —— Biliousness, 


Le “Any lady can take these yey by 
: PILLS 25 
‘BROWN & CO.’S The best and 
| WINE OF COCA. Aiko AFASE 
t . a e. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 
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HOW POOR SOUTHERN GIRLS ARE 
EDUCATED. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., APRIL 22, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Jéurnal : 

As a supplement to the excellent 
theoretical article by Mrs. Irwin, of 
Tennessee, in a recent JOURNAL, I would 
like to give a short description of the 
Asheville Home Industrial School for 
Mountain Whites. 

The origin of the movement for this 
people was the work of Miss Frances 
Ufford and a companion who came to 
North Carolina to work for the colored 
people, but were importuned by the 
whites in the neighborhood of Concord to 
open a school for them. This was done 
with such phenomenal success that the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
adopted the work, and furnished means 
for its successful prosecution. When en- 
largement was determined upon, a desira- 
ble property was offered them one mile 
south of Asheville, and the present school 
was opened in the building on the ground, 
with some additions. As soon as it be- 
came known, the house was filled, seventy 
being the number that could be accom- 
modated. During vacation, additions were 
made, so that 115 could be received. 
From that time to the present, nearly six 
years, a flood of applications has poured 
in, and many hundreds have been rejected 
for want of room. 

The very poor girls are received on 
scholarships, bountifully provided by 
good Presbyterians of the Northern 
States, and those who are able to pay are 
charged $50 per school year, to cover the 
expense of board and tuition. Scholar- 
ships are $75, as the expense of teachers’ 
salaries must be met. 

The results of this school have been 
very satisfactory to all concerned in its 
establishment. The improvement in the 
girls is remarkable, in many cases so 
great that they would hardly be rec- 
ognized as the same persons after a few 
months. 

The industrial feature is a prominent 
one, as it should be, since in their small 
houses of one, two, or three rooms there 
is little opportunity of learning domestic 
economy. Regular cooking classes are 
taught, and all the food of the pupils is 
prepared by themselves, under the over- 
sight of a skilled cook. All the laundry 
and housework is done by the girls, under 
supervision of an accomplished matron, 
and order and cleanliness are everywhere 
manifest. In addition to this practical 
experience, Miss Huntington’s Kitchen 
Garden lessons are given. 

These girls become so skilful in domes- 
tic work that their services are in great 
demand, and those who have no higher 
aims find places immediately, at good 
wages. A number are preparing for 
teachers, while others will return home 
and will be influences for good in their 
families and neighborhoods. It is the 
universal expression of those who under- 
stand the needs of the Mountain Whites 
that no more important work is anywhere 
done than that of this school. a 


—_—_+or—___——_— 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


There is reason to believe that an 
unusually large number of procurers and 
procuresses are abroad in the country 
gathering up young and venturesome girls 
for the dens of vice in Chicago. The most 
attractive palaces of sin will be located as 
near Jackson Park as property can be 
rented for such purposes. 

Many of these infamous purveyors mas- 
querade as keepers of intelligence offices. 
Undoubtedly a large number of persons 
are doing a legitimate business between 
the ‘‘out-of- works” and the ‘‘out - of- 
helps,” but it is not easy to identify the 
honest ones, and the difficulty has become 
greater since the city does not require the 
business to be licensed. Now the most 
unprincipled person can announce an 
‘employment bureau,” put advertise- 
ments in country papers and lure ambi- 
tious young women to their ruin. Some- 
times names of parties are given as refer- 
ence who have no knowledge of the 
scheme. Domestic labor rarely looks up 
the references of employers. 

All bids from Chicago for help may be 
looked upon with distrust at this time, 
for there are more people now seeking 
work in the city than could find it if the 
Exposition were running as successfully 
as the most sanguine stockholder has ever 
dreamed. We receive letters every day 
from women offering themselves for every 
kind of position, from that of dish-washer 
to that of interpreter of half a dozen 
languages. The answer is the same to all: 
We know of no vacancies. If there are 
any, they are in the field of competent 
domestic service, where, like the pro- 
verbial ‘‘top,” there is always room. 

Women seeking such positions can 
safely trust the Bureau of the Columbian 
Association of Housekeepers. the employ- 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y 











House. The latter is a free bureau. 
Equally reliable ones there may be, but 
these are unquestionable. No one should 
come to the city to “‘take chances” of 
getting employment. The chances are 
against her. Unless she has definite pros- 
pects of a position, she may be subject to 
delay until her money is gone, and then, 
if not before, she will find the net spread 
that has entangled wiser ones than she. 
The Woman’s Protective Agency, the 
Children’s Aid Society, our Anchorage, 
and all kindred institutions are taxed to 
their utmost in caring for such unfortu- 
nate girls, far from home, out of money 
and unable to get work. A few are 
sheltered till friends can be communicated 
with and means obtained to send them 
home, but many more fall into lives of 
shame. 

A man to be shunned is the ‘‘agent of a 
large concern employing women,” who 
gives a fictitious name, and a fictitious 
number for ‘the house,” the only real 
thing about him being the villainy he 
carefully hides. One of these visited the 
office of a reliable woman physician in 
one of our suburban towns, inquiring 
for “‘help.” She became suspicious of his 
purpose and character, and put the au- 
thorities on his track. In his trial it 
came out that he had an accomplice, and 
together they were canvassing the town 
for the pufpose of securing girls to recruit 
a brothel. 

The ‘pleasant lady,” appearing, a 
stranger, in a country town, or on quiet 
streets in the suburbs, who takes walks 
and stops to talk with the nurse girls she 
meets, is another variety of procuress. 
When sufficiently well acquainted, she 
offers to get the girl a position with a 
friend of hers, where the work is easier 
and the pay better. Beware of any one 
who offers light work and large wages. 
The middle-aged woman, dressed plainly, 
often in mourning, spreads the snare for 
many unprotected girls upon incoming 
trains. She takes advantage of the lone- 
liness they feel as strangers approaching 
the great city. She talks with them, and 
they learn that she lives here and knows 
all about the city. She offers to tell them 
just where to go for lodgings or for em- 
ployment. Later, to their dismay, they 
find the house they have been in is dis- 
reputable, and their prospect of finding 
respectable positions damaged. Then the 
luring side of a ‘‘gay” life is painted to 
them, and very few make any effort to 
escape. 

The Massachusetts W.C. T. U. is circu- 
lating the foregoing editorial from the 
Union Signal, the National organ of the 
W. C. T. U., published in Chicago, and 
says to all girls: 

‘**Be on your guard if seeking employ- 
ment in Chicago. Mrs. D. H. Carlock, 
Room 1101, The Woman’s Temple, corner 
Monroe and La Salle Street, Chicago, is 
giving her time to this work. A com- 
mittee wearing the official badge of the 
W.C. T. U. will try to meet all incoming 
trains. Do not go to any place, upon any 
offer, unless you are sure it is all right. 
See Mrs. Carlock if you go to Chicago; 
or, far better, do not go unless you know 
just where you are going.” 


+o, 


RACE TRACKS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Nothing for a long time has so stirred 
the best citizens of New Jersey as the 
passage by the Legislature of the bills 
licensing race-tracks and gambling. 
Among the mass-meetings held on every 
side to express indignation was a monster 
meeting at Woodstown, the largest held 
in that place for years. Speaker Flynn, 
of the House of Representatives, had 
made in his official place sofMe sneering 
allusions to the interference of women in 
such matters ; and Mr.Flitcraft, of Woods- 
town, and other citizens who were active 
in getting up the meeting, were anxious 
to have a public expression of opinion 


the mass-meeting. 


These ladies were 
unable to be present, but they sent letters. 
Miss Mary Grew, for many years active 
in all good works, said in the course of 
her letter: 


If my voice could reach all the men of 
New Jersey, I would say to them: In this 
great struggle with the hosts of evil, you 
fight at a disadvantage while your moth- 
ers, wives and sisters are not wholly free 
to oe. you. Break the lingering fetter 
which hinders their actions, put into their 
hands the weapon with which you strike 
efficient blows against legalized wena, 
and together you and they will win suc 
victories for righteousness as the nation 
has not seen. e world is beginning to 
learn that what God joined together in 
the family, it is not well for man to put 
asunder in the church and in the State. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery wrote : 


I hope the women of New Jersey will 
realize to the full all that this iniquitous 
law, if allowed to exist, would mean to 
their homes and their children. I hope 
they will not be silent under this threat of 
the open saloon and the race track with 
its constant teachings of vice to their 
sons. I hope they will not for a moment 
dream that what harms their sons can 
fail to react upon their daughters’ lives, 
and that they will, in solid phalanx, not 
only lend their aid to the work for the 
a of this iniquity, the overthrow of 
this monster evil which menaces the rights 
of every citizen, but that they will resolve 
to gain for themselves that ee A 
right of citizenship which will make 
unwise in the future for any man in Speak- 
er Flynn’s place to refer to a ‘committee 
of women”’ as a term of contempt. 








THE OLD CORNER THREAD STORE. 


There is probably no Soe in Boston 
more widely or more favora known 
than “The Old Corner Thread. Store,” 
corner Tremont and Winter Streets. 
Since Ceiley & Wright succeeded N. D. 
Whitney & Co. nearly three years ago, 
the business has vastly increased in 
patronage. The fact that one generation 
after another in Boston and vicinity have 
traded at this store speaks volumes for 
the reliability of the firm and their goods ; 
it being not an uncommon thing to hear 
— say, ‘*Why, our family has traded 

here for the last twenty or thirty years.” 

‘The stock of hosiery,threads,knit +o 
underwear and fancy goods carri is so 
large and varied that it would be almost 
impossible not to get yo there, the 
house being in a position to offer excep- 
tional inducements at their counters. 

The firm are the representative im- 
ae me of wool and fancy goods in New 

gland, and, if we mistake not, by the 
08- 
ey 


energy, enterprise and experience 
sesse by the individual members, t 
are sure to maintain it. 

ieesemasionsere’ 

GLOBE THEATRE.—Mr. Robert Hilliard, 
Miss Carrie Turner, Miss Rose Eyting, 
Miss Ruth Carpenter, Miss Zeffie Tilbury, 
and the ‘“‘Ogelita” quartet, led by Mr. 
George Schiller, are among the star at- 
tractions already promised for Mr. Blake’s 
benefit, to take place at the Globe Theatre 
on Sunday evening next. 

PARK THEATRE.—Only one week more 
of that bright comedy by Mr. Hoyt, “*A 
Temperance Town,” at the Park Theatre. 
May 10 is the appointed date for the ces- 
sation of its performances at this house. 
On May 22 “The Golden Wedding,” a 
piece in three acts—words and music by 
Fred Miller, composer of ‘Ship Ahoy”— 
will be produced. 


o- - 


BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — The 
return of James O’ Neill will make the at- 
traction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next Monday. He comes for a three 
weeks’ engagement, beginning in the 
romantic play of “Fontenelle,” which 
met with so much favor during his last 
engagement here. It will have a very 
elaborate production. The Baker opera 
company follows the O'Neill engagement. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 











Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATION. 





The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 
measurements, and price list. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn The finest site in Woburn for 
A public institution, summer boardin: og private 

residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations and half an 
nous by rail, from Boston. Ad - Susan 
.¢ onverse, 35 Sherman Place, gburs, on = 
PB, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park S 











ment agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, or that of Hull 


from women. They invited Mary Grew 
and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery to speak at 


N B.—Will pay any real estate agent Ah. anes 
introduces a buyer. a commission of 244 per cent. in 
ase a sale is effected to the party in troduced. 


Unlike ‘the Duteh Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


, Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


|| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 









DIGESTED, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY 


Kills the Root of all Disease. 


THREE PREPARATIONS 
which enter the system by absorption through 


The Eyes, Ears and Scalp. 
NO DRUGS THROUGH THE MOUTH. 


Three bottles in a set, put up ia three sizes, and sold 
at $5.00, $2.50, $1.25. 
Order of druggists, or enclose price to the 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 
51 Bond St., New York, 
where please send ten cents for pamphlet of 
100 pages. 

ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARS. 


Boston Depot — Wholesale and Retail, 


86 and 38 HANOVER STREET. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS@DAYLIGHT 


oA WOMAN 8 taulling tory of cospel NEW YORK Live. 
Rescue work “‘ in Warne the pa New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN OA BELL. Ictroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful nek, ¢. Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 


tions ao jn fae Ke photographed 
The ming book ox publi: Wanted,— 
beep ‘Men and <r Me Estee anjes.— 


We Give 
Tey » WORTHY: . Write er zens Cy - 
ininer ‘ON We hea 


we WORT THINGTON'S MA nGAcinE 


“8 forall,— 8 
Bich nese Puree. Best. and tern st Co 
, Rh. . Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Fronei is B, ae wy A; 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above 














CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE «/- OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


SPECIAL N NOTIC ES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
Monday, May 15, 4.00 P.M. Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods will “pe on “Food as a Moral Factor.” 
Club tea at 6. 





Shorthand.— W anted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
con tent teacher. Best of references. Address 
. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 
“from Hanover, wishes n 
Teaches German and Eng- 
Would be willing 
Best references. 
Office, 





A German lady, 
situation as governess. 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. 
to take entire care of children. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 
Boston. 





Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with cupeaseune 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 


of music, painting, rm and foreign lan- 
Gisges: Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
ginia. 





A lady medical student, who bas had kenge 
experience in the care and training of the feeble- 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Hei ghts, M Mass. Best of referencer. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal] parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 








PPLICATIONS CAN NOW BE 
MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 
SPY POND IN VIEW. 84.00 and 
$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 

ring and summer styles can do so by bringing 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHE Y, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 














S.C, SMALL & CO, 


—OF— 


Fine Furniture. 


INVALID CHAIRS 
| Bought, Let and Sold. 


| 
| —-s DESIGNERS 


Special attention will be given to 
| Making over and Repairing the Best 
and Cabinet Work. 


| Upholstered 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. | Remember that our office is up 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Prockios, RH 
Liver-Moles, heads, 
Sunburn and wi —a restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
superas toall wy ym & per- 
tectly harmless t all druggists or< 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. —, O. 








The Secret of Anointing 
for 
Health and Beauty 
is found in a valuable toilet ar- 


HERBAL 


TISSUE BUILDER, 


a beautifying skin absorbent and Tissue food. Wife 
of the County Clerk of El Dorado Co., Placerville, 
al., writes : Nov. 25, 92. “It is the finest preparation 
for the skin I ever used.” Ladies should get sample, 
10c. J. Gibson Brown, Jersey City, N. J, 


Party Cloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 











44 Temple Place. 


ticle known as Dr. 0. P. Brown’s | 


| stairs, at 


26 BROMFIELD ST, 


Factory at Winchester. 





MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Ladies’ 
Costumes for Calisthenics. 


Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, ownerand patentee, in 
the U. 8. and Great Britain, of 


The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies. 


This suit aves perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 
exercise 01 y kind. A Very Brcomine Hat - 
pletes the oe For further information, call, 
address with stamp 
Hoses Company,” No. 11 Irvington Street, or Mrs 

Hutcuinson, 560 Columbus A venue, Boston,Mass. 








C.H, Smmonpse © Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Bosw?. 
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